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BEHIND THE FIFTH CURTAIN 
AN APPROACH TO REDUCING INDIRECTION IN EDUCATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING* 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


The “Voice of America” is directed to the millions of people who 
live “behind the iron curtain.”” We want to communicate our attitudes 
and modes of thought to the rest of the world—especially to the Rus- 
sians, whom we assume to be most misled. We multiply sums to give 
the world the “Voice of America,” perhaps without knowing how much 
America needs to listen to the voice of the world. To escape the role 
of fighting everywhere for people against their own armies, this voice 
the United States needs to hear. 

That our greatest need is for international understanding is a trite 
saying, but as true as trite. If our misunderstanding were due only to 
the iron curtain,! the situation would be more simple. The truth is that 
we are all behind the fifth curtain in our understanding of other nations, 
cultures, and peoples. 

The five curtains which interpose themselves between individual 
and groupal minds may be outlined step by step. Sociologists have pro- 
vided names for the first three in presenting the concepts of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary social contacts.2 I propose two additional con- 
cepts of still greater indirection in communication, which imply two 
additional curtains or veils to cloud human understanding. I refer to 
contacts that are at best quaternary, even quintary. 

The primary contacts are those that prevail in primary groups, in 
face-to-face or interpersonal relations. Even here understanding of the 
other is very difficult, because, as some sociologists and literary men have 
emphasized, we respond to an imagined other, not to the other “as he 





*This paper is a revision of one on the same problem which was given in the 
meetings of the American Sociological Society at Denver, Colorado, September 
7-9, 1950. 

1 It will be recalled that Winston Churchill coined the phrase “the iron 
curtain” in his speech at Fulton, Missouri, five years ago. The phrase itself may 
have proved to be a very divisive force in the postwar world. 

2 See especially E. R. Groves and H. E. Moore, An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940), pp. 215-20. 
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really is.”"* Moreover, the response is not simply to the other but to the 
total situation in which we are playing imagined roles. These facts 
Eliot’s characters in The Cocktail Party finally realized represented 
their own associations in their unmutual pairings. The problem is one 
of turning this realization into joy instead of pain through learning 
how to enhance the happiness of the other without trying to make him 
over, however strange he seems. 

The misunderstanding in interpersonal relations which rises because 
this first curtain is interposed fills our hospitals with hundreds of thou- 
sands of psychoses and our homes with millions of neuroses and makes 
a tremendous contribution to the populations which inhabit our prisons.5 





3 In Life and the Student (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927, pp. 
200-01), Cooley expands upon Holmes’ idea that “six persons take part in every 
conversation between John and Thomas”: The real John and the real Thomas 
as known only to God, John as he imagines himself and Thomas as he imagines 
himself, and each as imagined by the other. Professor Ellsworth Faris agrees 
with Cooley (The Nature of Human Nature, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1927, p. 40) that “to understand human nature we must imagine 
imaginations.” Faris does not believe that one reacts to the other “as he really 
is,” but to the imagined other. Perhaps there are eight persons taking part in 
the conversation between John and Thomas: (1) John as he sees himself, (2) 
John as Tom sees him, (3) John as he thinks Tom sees him, (4) John as Tom 
thinks John sees himself, and four corresponding Toms. 

Cooley extends this mirroring process to the relations of nations (loc. cit.) 
as he writes, “Any of these types of ideal persons might be of momentous import- 
ance.” Thus the social mirror in the case of the German submarine sinking the 
Lusitania with Americans aboard is “more complicated than any of those given, 
and might justify an enlargement of our array of ideal persons (Cooley had out- 
lined twelve such persons implicated in the relations of any two). It actually 
involves the German idea of the American idea of Americans—as manifested 
by the Germans supposing that they could sink the Lusitania without the Ameri- 
cans effectively resenting the contemptuous idea of themselves (Americans) 
which they would ascribe to the Germans on account of this act. This error on 
the part of the Germans possibly lost them the war. Thus our imaginations 
reverberate echoes of echoes of echoes of personality, for which we listen so 
eagerly that the last and faintest may guide momentous decisions.” 

It will surely be well for the United States in the present crisis to have 
leadership able to hear echoes, to imagine other peoples’ imaginations of us 
and our motives as we make our momentous decisions, in order for us to “win 
the war” or to know what to do if we win it. 

4 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950, pp. 26-101. 

5 I have more than a faint suspicion that psychiatrists need to consider more 
than some do the position of Reilly in T. S. Eliot’s play, as he told Edward: 

“. . Before I treat a patient like yourself 

I need to know a great deal more about him 

Than the patient himself can always tell me. 

Indeed it is often the case that my patients 

Are only pieces of a total situation 

Which I have to explore. The single patient 

Who is ill by himself, is rather the exception.” (See pp. 114-15.) 

The same condition surely prevails in international relations that no patient 
is ill by himself and that competing nations are only pieces of total situations 
which need to be explored as situations. Is there any other way to escape making 
the other the sole devil? 
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The second curtain is made up of telephones, telegraphs, the delayed 
responses of correspondence, the touch-and-go of city life, and the 
stimuli of thousands seen as masses, not as persons. The newspaper 
reporter who interviews you by telephone is at least two curtains re- 
moved, so that when you see what is written of that conversation in 
the newspaper as a tertiary medium, you know how far out of touch 
with your thinking and feeling will be any readers. If you write the 
article yourself, writer and reader will not have the advantage of the 
shuttle of interaction running to and fro as in ordinary conversation. 
As a result, a third curtain is interposed in the communicative process. 

Our contacts with our own leaders who manage our international 
relations are at best tertiary. They are behind the third curtain. They 
hear from us more indirectly than we hear from them and as imperfectly 
understand us.® Like the masses, they read the newspapers, which 
frequently assume that their pronouncements represent the public mind, 
or at least ought to. 

Our contacts with our national leaders, however, are not so indirect 
as the media by which we communicate with the leaders of other nations. 
Occasionally we hear the voice of Winston Churchill for ourselves 
making some pronouncement to the Occidental world. He speaks English 
with a conservative accent. But we do not hear Joseph Stalin, Chiang 
Kai-shek, or Mao Tse-tung, his Communist opponent, in a similar 
manner. Efforts to by-pass Stalin with the Voice of America get exactly 





6 The leader has only two ways of reducing indirection in contacts with his 
people below the tertiary level. In the United States he receives many letters, but 
these are frequently canned by a pressure group for its members. Aside from 
letters, he may go or have gone much among them, participate in their life, and 
take their role imaginatively. 

It is possible that Chiang Kai-shek’s belief in his princely ancestry is “one 
of the factors which has brought about his downfall.” Proud and intolerant, 
“Chiang never understood the peasants and never made advances to them; Mao 
Tse-tung [who became the Communist leader] did understand them, and he was 
under no illusion about his ancestry. . . [In his University days] he knew the 
dispossessed students of Peking University, most of them poor, most of them 
rickshaw pullers in their spare time, nearly all of them at the time close to 
destitution. He came to know the intellectuals, who were also suffering from a 
heart rending poverty and whose minds in 1921 were sharpened by the defeat of 
China as a result of the war. . .Shantung had been awarded at Versailles to the 
Japanese. . .Bitterness was. . .especially deep against America. . .The seeds of 
the American catastrophe in 1949 were sown nearly thirty years earlier. . .” 

In later years, picture Mao, going about organizing the peasants, “in the 
uniform of a poor landlord or a land surveyor. . . He carried no luggage except 
a tattered copy of the novel 4/l Men Are Brothers. . .which has been beautifully 
translated into English by Pearl Buck. . .” (See Robert Payne, “A Man Called 
Mao,” in the United Nations World Magazine, 4:19-23, May 1950.) 

We Americans believe that Mao Tse-tung is leading the people of China 
into deep trouble—the few who know that Mao exists—but he is at least leading 
them, and that is more than Chiang Kai-shek is able to do. 
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the same cooperation from the Politburo that our constituted authorities 
give the Russian leaders when the communicative process is thrown into 
reverse. 

In the main, we do not hear from the leaders of other peoples by their 
articles, in or out of our own language, in newspapers or in addresses on 
the radio. We know their minds only through our representatives’ inter- 
pretations of them, through highly colored newspaper reports, or through 
phizz-pill radio comments based on somebody’s report of somebody’s 
report. Our contacts with them are not primary, secondary, or tertiary, 
but quaternary.’ 

Between us and other peoples themselves a fifth curtain is interposed 
in the nature of quintary contacts. The Stalins, Maliks, Trumans, 
Chiang Kai-sheks, and Churchills interpret the thinking of their people 
to one another so feebly that by the time the interpretation gets across 
from one language to another, from one people to another, the peoples 
themselves know hardly anything about one another’s value systems, 
thoughts, and attitudes. Five steps removed from one another in the 
communicative process, the peoples of the world are behind the fifth 
curtain. The thickness of this curtain may be observed by a study of 
the lack of even tertiary media of communication in large areas of the 
world as demonstrated by the arrays which follow.® (See page 172.) 
Until this curtain is removed the international leaders of the masses 
will continue to make the wars into which the masses will follow them.® 





7 Few people, even in the United States, have quaternary contacts with the 
men who mold other peoples’ destinies. Howard Becker, in his article on “Changes 
in the Social Stratification of Contemporary Germany” in the American Socto- 
logical Review (15:333-42, 1950), gives the average newspaper reader more 
credit for knowledge of the situation today in Germany than is due the average 
American sociologist. 

What can the average American believe about the Nationalist or Communist 
leaders in China from the confusing contradictory reports about them? 

8 The index scores are established in the familiar manner, with 100 as the 
norm for the entire world. The data are from Professor Albert A. Shea’s book 
World Communication: Press, Radio, Film, which has been published by 
UNESCO and revised on page 5 of the UNESCO Courier for June 1, 1950. 

9 Speaking on March 29, 1950, to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
President Truman said: “All too often the people who are subject to Communist 
propaganda do not know Americans, or citizens of other free nations as we 
really are. They do not know us as farmers or as workers. They do not know 
us as people having hopes and problems like their own. Our way of life is 
something strange to them. They do not even know what we mean when we 
say ‘democracy.’ ” (Congressional Record, April 10, 1950, p. A2993.) 

Mr. Truman then stresses the part being played by the Voice of America, by 
private groups like labor unions and business organizations, and through the ex- 
change of students in getting other cultures into touch with the “American way of 
life.” Like the large majority, he emphasizes the necessity for other peoples to 
learn about us, but that is not enough. We have as great need to learn about 
them. 
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It is here assumed that it is important for the masses of the nations 
to have more appreciation of one another’s achievements, attitudes, 
thoughts, and values, more ability to escape from ready-made stereotypes, 
and more capacity for taking the role of the other peoples in the light 
of the socioeconomic and historical-cultural contexts that have organized 
their lives. It is assumed that such knowledge will make them less the 
dupes of ambitious and designing military and imperial leaders and lay 
the foundation for cooperation instead of deadly conflict. 

It is also assumed that the more the veils are lifted and the fewer 
the communicative relays between the masses, the greater their mutual 
appreciations may become. This is true only in case their relationships 
are not manipulated and their statuses and roles ascribed by conniving 
overlords as, for example, in South Africa or in some areas of Black and 
White America. 

The removal of the fifth veil will, however, take much preparation, 
just as education in sympathetic insight in interpersonal relations is 
necessary for the removal of the first veil. Men do not appreciate one 
another when the first time they meet they are in opposing lines on the 
field of battle. Nor do they appreciate one another when they speak 
different languages and make different gestures. The missionaries and 
traders of whom Malinowski speaks saw the Trobriand natives every 
day but knew almost nothing of them, though firmly convinced that they 
did. It took Malinowski with all his anthropological training and psy- 
chological insight, living among them as a genuine participant observer, 
to get into the minds of the natives.1° 





We might profitably read again some lines from C. G. Jung, Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1933), p. 246. 

“The Occidental burns incense to himself, and his own countenance is veiled 
from him in the smoke. But how do we strike men of a different colour? What do 
China and India think of us? What feelings do we arouse in the black man? And 
what is the opinion of all those whom we deprive of their lands and exterminate 
with rum and venereal disease? . . .I have a Red Indian friend who is governor 
of a pueblo. When we were once speaking confidentially about the white man, he 
said to me: “We don’t understand the whites; they are always wanting something 
—always restless—always looking for something. What is it? We don’t know. 
We can’t understand them. They have such sharp noses, such thin cruel lips, such 
lines in their faces. We think they are all crazy.” 

10 Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London: George 
Routledge and Sons, 1922), pp. 5, 18-19; and Malinowski, “The Problem of 
Meaning in Primitive Language,” in C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The 
Meaning of Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927), p. 300; 
cf. Austin L. Porterfield, Creative Factors in Scientific Research (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1941), pp. 209-10, 216-18. 
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This is what I then propose as some major tasks of the United 
Nations: 

First, to eliminate quintary contacts large numbers of anthropologists 
should be trained and employed to go sympathetically, as did Malinowski, 
among the peoples of the world in order to become media through which 
all peoples may share their experiences. One Ellsworth Faris in the 
Congo is worth armies of commercial representatives and Machiavellian 
diplomats ; worth millions spent on the blunderbuss “Voice of America.” 
When he talks with American students about Africans he knows so 
intimately, it is like being told about a friend. For the United Nations 
to send men like Raymond Kennedy the world around will save un- 
countable times the blood that Raymond shed. Why can we not have 
scholarly and sympathetic understanding instead of sheer espionage ?!! 

Second, these anthropologists should then be placed in classrooms 
and on lecture platforms everywhere to tell their story firsthand.1? 





11 The tradition of espionage and so-called “intelligence service” needs to be 
supplanted by the tradition of the sympathetic student. Of course, the difference 
between espionage and “intelligence service” is the difference between “thine and 
mine.” 

Real progress is already being made toward this goal. “UNESCO is being 
advanced toward another important goal—bringing advanced civilizations and 
underdeveloped regions closer together, to secure for both the benefits often 
lost through misunderstanding and ignorance—by another organization, The 
International Union for Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. . .Members 
of this organization, now working under consultative arrangements with 
UNESCO, include groups studying the native peoples of America, the South 
Sea Islands, and the primitive cultures of Africa. One of these, The Inter- 
national African Institute, has been working on a series of special studies which 
will help UNESCO’s work on inter-cultural studies.” (See UNESCO Courier 
for June 1, 1950, p. 2.) 

In the thinking of the present writer, the anthropological approach to an 
understanding of “contemporary civilizations” is, if possible, even more important 
than an understanding of “native peoples.” A part of the approach of the anthro- 
pologist is contained in the idea that no ethnocentric group can define the “good 
life’ for the whole of humanity in prescriptive terms. The Executive Board 
of the American Anthropological Association submitted a statement on human 
rights to the Commission on Human Rights of the United States which contained 
this important principle. (See The American Anthropologist, 49:539-43, 1947.) 

Respecting cultural differences surely does not mean that a system which 
contains the “Aryan Myth” is as sound as one whose racial attitudes are based 
on scientific facts, or that a system which suppresses scientific facts is qualita- 
tively as good as one that welcomes them and leaves the scientific mind free. 
The doctrine of cultural differences which involve varying institutional forms 
will be in error. Nations cannot make one another over any more than husbands 
and wives can transform their mates. 

12 In his speech cited above Mr. Truman continued, “Our colleges should 
train more Americans to go abroad as teachers, especially to teach modern 
methods of farming, industry, and public health—and, by example, to teach 
our concepts of democracy. 
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Third, to eliminate the distance of tertiary and quaternary contacts, 
the third and fourth curtains, the United Nations should provide large— 
and I do mean large—numbers of scholarships, including subsistence, 
for the most intelligent and serious young men and women among all 
culture groups to go across national boundaries into these classrooms, 
where they may sit down with students from other countries and cultures 
under the leadership of such teachers as these anthropologists. In such 
classrooms could be developed the most creative sociodrama, or at least 
discussions, in which there would be the finest opportunity “to take the 
role of the other” in the human drama." 

Fourth, other activities could include the expansion of international 
work camps which would bring youth from various culture groups into 
a more direct experience of sharing in the promotion of common objec- 
tives.!4 

Surely, out of sharing experiences in educational processes such as 
these, a new set of leaders would be developed and a new international 
outlook established, which would enable the masses of all nations to 
appreciate and respect cultural differences while building, in those 
respects necessary for international cooperation, a common culture for 
the whole world. 





“The wisdom of sending such teachers abroad to spread the concept of 
democracy is clear, but the error is always the same: The United States has 
‘a story to tell to the nations,’ but no time to stop and listen so there can be a 
meeting of minds in the next mutual lesson. The teachers must not only go 
there; they must come back to us in our own classrooms and bring students 
from other nations with them, just as we also must send students there.” 

13 In classrooms such as these, peace, not the next war, could be made. (See 
David Cort, “War Begins in the Class Room,” United Nations World, July 1950, 
pp. 19-23.) 

14 Service Civil International, organized under the leadership of Pierre 
Ceresole, a Swiss engineer in 1920, to promote understanding between peoples, 
promotes such camps, as do the Friends. Blake Clark, writing about “Pick-and- 
Shovel Peacemakers” in United Nations World (February 1950, pp. 38-41), 
describes such a camp at Huhnerfeld, “a little coal-mining town in the Saar,” 
as “combining action with philosophy” and helping “to rebuild this war-ravaged 
world. . .” 


—— 














ASSIMILATION IN THE POLITICAL 
COMMUNITY 


JEROME K. MYERS 
Yale University 


Since the cessation of large-scale European immigration to the United 
States a quarter century ago, much of the former interest in the study 
of assimilation has lessened. With the first generation of recent im- 
migrants dying off and the third reaching maturity, it is often assumed 
that ethnic groups will soon be absorbed into American society.’ It is 
true that most of them can no longer be differentiated by such external 
characteristics as dress and language. It is also true that their members 
have adopted many practices of American culture. Actually, they have 
little in common with their original culture and on visits abroad appear 
as Americans. Nevertheless, they have not been completely absorbed 
into the society. Every large northeastern city, for example, has its 
ethnic settlements, members of ethnic groups remain overrepresented in 
the lower-paid jobs, and their in-marriage rates continue high.? Further- 
more, discrimination against them still exists, and terms like dago, wop, 
kike, and hunky are in common usage. 

To determine the rate at which ethnic groups are incorporated into 
American society in an urban community, we studied the assimilation of 
Italians in New Haven. In this paper we shall specifically examine their 
assimilation into the community’s political system. Because of the be- 
lief in democracy and political equality in the United States, the partici- 
pation of ethnic groups in local government is a valuable index of 
assimilation. 

New Haven is a predominantly industrial city with a 1940 popula- 
tion of 160,605, of which slightly over three fifths was of foreign stock. 
The Italians were the largest of the immigrant groups, with the first 





1 See W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), p. 295, for such a view. 

2 See the following for examples of such evidence: Leonard Covello, “Italian 
Americans,” in F. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, Our Ractal and National Minor- 
ities (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937), pp. 373-74; Samuel Koenig, “Ethnic 
Groups in Connecticut Industry,” Social Forces, 20:96-105, October 1941; Elin L. 
Anderson, We Americans (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938) ; Jerome 
K. Myers, “The Differential Time Factor in Assimilation,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Yale University, 1949; Milton L. Barron, People Who Intermarry 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1947). 

8 The author has also studied assimilation in the residential, occupational, and 
educational systems, as well as intermarriage. See Myers, of. cit. 
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and second generations comprising 27 per cent of the population. The 
first year in which a sizable number of Italians resided in the community 
was 1890, when they totaled 2,330, or 3 per cent of the population. We 
shall trace their participation in the New Haven political system from 
1890 to 1940. 

The political system with its two-party structure is both a channel 
and a measure of assimilation. When they first settled in New Haven 
Italians did not possess the franchise but were encouraged to become 
citizens and acquire voting rights. Certain members among them were 
selected by political parties to run for office. Politicians thus used them 
as a means to attract Italian votes. Other opportunities for membership 
and advancement in the party organization also came to them. Party 
activity resulted not alone in political appointment but in interest and 
responsibility beyond their own group in the New Haven community 
as well, thus serving them as a channel of mobility. 

Political participation also indicates the rate of assimilation. When 
the Italians first entered New Haven none held political office. There- 
after, however menial were their first positions, securement of them 
meant they were getting a foothold in politics. Since the political sys- 
tem is a hierarchy, with the positions in it having different degrees of 
prestige, participation in it serves as a measure of assimilation. 

But the number of Italians in political positions is of little value in 
measuring assimilation unless their distribution in the total population 
is also known. Therefore, we utilized a “quota fulfillment index” to 
measure incorporation in numerical terms. This index represents the 
ratio between the percentage of officeholders who are Italian and the 
percentage of Italians in the New Haven population.* An index of 100 
indicates that there are as many Italians holding office as would be 
expected on a population basis. An index less than 100 signifies that 
the group is underrepresented on a proportional population basis, while 
one over 100 means overrepresentation. 

Positions in the New Haven political system may be divided into 
three main groups for purposes of discussion: (1) elective offices (e.g., 
mayor, alderman, sheriff) ; (2) appointive board and commission posi- 





* Data on Italians and total population in political positions were secured 
from New Haven city yearbooks, New Haven manuals of city government, and 
municipal records such as lists of departmental employees and pay roll records. 
Italian nationality was determined by name. Although errors are bound to 
occur in utilizing names as an index of ethnic origin, it is the only means of 
identification we have in such a study. Evidence in this and other studies in 
New Haven indicates that Italian names are easily identified and that name 
changing is not common among the group. 
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tions (e.g., member of the Board of Education, the Board of Health, 
and the Civil Service Commission); and (3) municipal employee 
positions (e.g., fireman, clerk, and school teacher). 


ITALIANS IN ELECTIVE OFFICES 


Of the 104 elected officials in New Haven in 1890, one, a justice 
of the peace, was of Italian origin. Since then the number of Italian 
officials has increased steadily until in 1940 26 of New Haven’s 112 
elected officeholders were of Italian descent. This increase is indicated 
by the following quota fulfillment indices: 





TABLE 1 
ITALIAN Quota FULFILLMENT INDICES IN ELECTIVE OFFICES: 
1890-1940 
1890 — 33 1920 — 57 
1900 — 50 1930 — 67 
1910 — 45 1940 — 87 





While it appears that Italians are approaching a distribution similar 
to that of the total population in elective positions, it is apparent that 
not all such positions are of equal status value. The mayoralty obvi- 
ously possesses more prestige than the office of selectman or justice 
of the peace. Therefore, we grouped the elective positions according to 
status value to see how Italians have been distributed in them. The 
evaluations were made after discussions with public officeholders, such 
as the registrar of vital statistics and town clerk; municipal employees, 
such as clerks, janitors, and policemen; and various citizens. In addition, 
the author’s knowledge of the situation gained through actual field 
work and library research was utilized. 

The top status elective positions, called major elective offices for our 
purposes, include the following: mayor, city clerk, treasurer, collector of 
taxes, sheriff, town clerk, registrar of vital statistics, registrars of voters, 
and aldermen.® Then come the minor elective offices of selectmen, con- 
stables, grand jurors, and justices of the peace. 

The Italian quota fulfillment indices in terms of these major and 
minor offices are as follows: 





5 The office of mayor has more prestige than any other elective position, but 
it is grouped with the major offices instead of being considered a class by itself. 
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Major Minor Major Minor 
1890 — 0 49 1920 — 47 61 
1900 — 0 77 1930 — 46 80 
1910 — 20 56 1940 — 72 97 


An examination of these indices indicates that Italians secured minor 
elective positions several decades before major ones and have always 
had greater representation in them. Although the Italians approached 
their expected distribution (on a population basis) in minor offices in 
1940, they had only about 70 per cent of such a distribution in major 
positions. Nevertheless, the Italians have advanced steadily over the 
years into major as well as minor offices and are being incorporated into 
the political system. 


ITALIANS IN APPOINTIVE BOARD AND 
COMMISSION POSITIONS 


Elective officials comprise only a portion of the personne! responsible 
for the management of municipal affairs in New Haven. Much top 
level work is done by boards and commissions appointed by the mayor. 
Examples are the Board of Education, Board of Finance, Board of 
Parks, Civil Service Commission, and City Plan Commission. Mem- 
bership on any of them carries high prestige in the political system. 
These positions are nonpaid and usually are held by prominent business- 
men, professional persons, and civic-minded individuals. Were such 
appointments remunerative, these persons would consider their time 
too valuable to serve in them for the financial rewards involved. Being 
nonpaid, however, the positions are considered above “ordinary politics,” 
and important people consider it their civic duty to serve in them. The 
only elective position that has comparable high status value is that of 
mayor. 

The distribution of Italians in such positions in terms of the quota 
fulfillment index is as follows: 


TABLE 2 


ITALIAN Quota FULFILLMENT INDICEs IN BOARD 
AND COMMISSION POSITIONS: 


1890-1940 


1890 — 0 1920 — 24 
1900 — 0 1930 — 13 
1910 — 0 1940 — 34 
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It is important to note that there were no Italians on any board or 
commission until 1920 and that their numbers in these high status 
positions have always been far below those elected to office. They have 
been, quite apparently, underrepresented in top status positions in the 
political system. 


ITALIANS AS MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


It is also instructive to examine the proportion of Italians employed 
by the city in jobs necessary to keep an urban community operating. In 
these are found the rank and file of the persons who carry out the duties 
and functions of local government. These positions, as is true of others 
in the political system, can be arranged according to status value. In 
the top status group (Group 1) are department heads and city execu- 
tives, including such key administrative personnel as the health officer, 
superintendent of education, and corporation counsel. In Group 2 are 
school teachers and such other professional and executive personnel as 
assistant city engineer, probation officer, and assistant librarian. Group 3 
is comprised of clerical workers, firemen, and policemen. In the lowest 
status group (Group 4) are janitors, custodians, and laborers. 

The Italian representation in these positions in terms of the quota ful- 
fillment index is as follows: 


TABLE 3 


ITALIAN Quota FULFILLMENT INDICES IN MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEE PosITIONsS: 








1890-1940 
Group 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
1 0 0 0 0 0 33 
2 0 0 3 9 14 22 
3 0 0 2 6 16 21 
4 0 0 0 15 47 56 





Several facts stand out in the employment of Italians by the city. 
First is their late entrance into municipal employee positions. Second 
is their considerable underrepresentation in such jobs. With the exception 
of laboring and janitorial positions, less than half as many Italians were 
employed by the city, even in 1940, as would be expected on a population 
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basis. Third, only in 1940 were Italians represented in the highest status 
positions of department head and key personnel. Finally, despite their 
underrepresentation, there have been steady increases in the quota 
fulfillment indices of the Italians at all levels. 

Thus far three patterns are discernible in the incorporation of Italians 
into the New Haven political system. First, Italians obtained elective 
positions before any other kind and have always had their greatest 
proportional representation in them. The group is not nearly as well 
represented, however, in high status board and commission positions. 
Neither is it well represented among municipal employees. In fact, 
except for janitorial and laboring jobs, the proportion of Italians em- 
ployed by the city has usually been even less than the percentage ap- 
pointed to boards and commissions. 

The second pattern to be noted is that Italians entered the political 
system at the bottom and have always had a much greater proportional 
representation in minor positions than in high status ones. Even in 
elective positions the group is underrepresented in the major offices. 
Third, despite their great underrepresentation the Italians are advancing 
in the political system. 

Perhaps the main reason for the first pattern is the amount of “vote 
appeal” attached to the different positions. The “balanced ticket” on 
which nominees are distributed among nationality groups has been used 
to appeal to the ethnic vote. Therefore, it is not surprising to find the 
greatest proportional representation of Italians in elective positions. 
Their nomination for elective office is a most direct appeal to the Italian 
vote. Board and commission positions probably have the next greatest 
amount of “vote appeal.” Appointments to them are a strong appeal to 
the Italian vote and a means of rewarding prominent Italians for party 
activity. The group’s proportional representation is low in city employee 
positions. Since these jobs are the most numerous, a relatively large 
number of Italians can be employed in them without their proportional 
representation being very high.® Apparently, just enough Italians are 
employed to appeal to the group’s vote. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that Italians are being incorporated into the political system at a rapid 
rate only in positions which have a direct connectior with the winning 
of votes. In other positions discrimination remains very great. 





6 For example, in 1940 there were 112 elected officials, 190 members of boards 
and commissions, and 1,989 municipal employees in New Haven. 
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ITALIAN DISTRIBUTION IN TOTAL POLITICAL POSITIONS 


Since there are few elective offices compared with the total number 
of positions in the political system, the high proportional representation 
of Italians in them because of “vote appeal” tends to give a distorted 
picture of the group’s assimilation to the political system. A more accu- 
rate picture can be obtained by considering the distribution of Italians in 
all positions. Whether elective or appointive, the many positions in the 
political system have varying degrees of status value attached to them, 
and they fall into a hierarchy of four main levels. We shall label the 
top status group Level I and arrange the others in descending status 
value. The positions included in each of these are as follows: 

Level I—mayor, department heads and key executives, board and 

commission positions 

Level [I—aldermen, city clerk, treasurer, collector of taxes, sheriff, 

town clerk, registrar of vital statistics, registrars of 
voters, other executive and professional personnel, 
teachers 

Level I1I—<clerical workers, justices of the peace, selectmen, grand 

jurors, constables, policemen, firemen 

Level IV—~janitors, custodians, laborers 

The distribution of Italians at these various levels in terms of the 
quota fulfillment index is as follows: 


TABLE 4 


ITALIAN Quota FULFILLMENT INDICES ACCORDING 
To PoiiticAL LEVEL: 








1890-1940 
Level 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
I 0 0 0 21 12 33 
II 0 0 3 10 i5 24 
III 12 14 9 13 21 28 
IV 0 0 0 15 47 56 





The summary, in numerical terms, of the incorporation of Italians 
into the New Haven political system in Table 4 makes clear that at no 
level have they come near approaching an expected distribution on a 
population basis. In fact, only once (Level IV, 1940) have there been 
even half as many Italians in political positions as would be expected. 
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Only in elective offices, particularly minor ones, have they approached 
their expected proportional quota. In other positions they are under- 
represented, especially in those of top status. 

In conclusion, the early or quick assimilation of New Haven Italians 
in the political system does not seem very probable. Nevertheless, the 
Italians have been steadily becoming more active politically. Upon their 
settlement in New Haven over half a century ago, they were unrepre- 
sented in the political system. Since then they have not only advanced 
into it but have climbed upward, even though at a slow rate, until 
today they are found at all levels. All indications are that political as- 
similation is inevitable, although it is at least several generations away. 











ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


PHILIP M. SMITH 
Central Michigan College of Education 


A satisfactory definition of the role of the church in preventing delin- 
quency is by no means easy to formulate. Only general statements in this 
connection appear to have had the unqualified support of most religious 
bodies in the past. Among the sources of the difficulty are these factors: 
(1) lack of agreement concerning the legitimate aims and methods of 
organized religion itself, stemming from sectarian controversy# (2) 
confusion regarding the proper scope of religious activities in relation 
to the work of other institutions, involving artificial distinctions between 
the “sacred” and “secular”; and (3) the traditional view that the 
historic mission of the church was to teach religious principles almost 
exclusively, depending upon their beneficial effects upon individuals 
for the solution to social problems. 

At the turn of the century the conventional youth programs of most 
Protestant churches had a strong evangelistic emphasis, with considerable 
sermonizing and exhortation. Although social service features were 
gradually added, the main objective was to interest young people for the 
purpose of recruiting them as church members. Deviant behavior seemed 
largely a personal matter which could best be dealt with by means of a 
positive “religious” approach. But a marked inclination of church 
leaders to ignore the social concomitants of the problem often resulted 
in a distorted picture of the situation and likewise proved a handicap 
to effective diagnosis and treatment of personality maladjustments in 
their natural setting. 

Yet the impact of social change finally forced many churches to revise 
their youth programs in order to meet needs of a different type from 
those encountered prior to the rise of the new urban-industrial culture. 
Especially was this true in socially disadvantaged areas. Nor was it a 
mere coincidence that the historical antecedents of modern social group 
work could be traced to religious sources. For doubtless it was the 
Christian exaltation of the dignity and worth of the individual that 
inspired Canon Barnett to dedicate his life to serving the underprivileged 
in London’s East End; and Toynbee Hall, pioneer social settlement, 
stands as a monument in honor of all who followed in his footsteps. 
That deep religious convictions motivated the untiring efforts of Jane 
Addams at her now-famous Hull House is also a matter of common 
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knowledge. Conspicuously successful in developing social, educational, 
and recreational programs, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
started in England by George Williams, has sought to interpret religious 
principles to youth in terms of everyday living. Influenced by the success 
of the social settlement and Y.M.C.A. movements, many churches began 
to experiment with neighborhood projects in order to be of greater ser- 
vice to youth in disorganized urban areas. For group work in an institu- 
tional setting seemed but a logical application of religious teachings to 
problems which no longer could be solved by traditional methods. 

Meanwhile, the interaction of social forces had created conditions 
calling for extension of the institutional approach. The task of assim- 
ilating immigrant groups, the problems created by Negroes moving 
from the South during and after World War I, the economic stresses of 
depression years, and the social dislocations of World War II were mat- 
ters of serious concern to the churches. Fortunately, the growth of the 
Protestant church federation movement had made the elimination of com- 
petition in socioreligious undertakings feasible, so that a united attack 
upon conditions breeding delinquency and crime was stressed in some of 
the nation’s largest citi_s. 

Before discussing some of the more recent developments in this field, 
it is well to point out that we have no way of measuring, in a scientific 
sense, the effects of religion in relation to delinquent behavior. Neverthe- 
less, one should be careful not to underestimate its potentialities as a 
character-building influence. The consensus of ecclesiastical opinion, 
empirical research, and the testimony of numerous individuals themselves 
suggest that the church can be a powerful instrumentality for human 
betterment. Within the very nature of the Judaic-Christian tradition is a 
spiritual dynamic for right living which can be derived from no other 
institutional source. But noble sentiments are meaningless unless they are 
applied to human relationships in their social context, and this is the 
challenge which the church seems increasingly willing to accept.” 

Precisely what steps are the churches taking for the purpose of curbing 
juvenile delinquency? Analysis of a cross section of some fifty replies to a 
questionnaire sent by the writer to denominational executives in all parts 
of the country revealed a strong conviction of the need for positive 





1 See M. H. Neumeyer, Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1949), p. 286. See also L. J. Carr, Delinquency 
Control (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941), pp. 369-81. 

2 E. S. Bogardus, Soctology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), 
pp. 301-13. Third Edition. For a description of the traditional functions of 
religion see Alvin Good, Social Control, J. S. Roucek, editor (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1947), pp. 101-14. 
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action. Certain of the smaller sects were inclined to regard the prob- 
lem as requiring only a shift of emphasis, however, instead of a 
reorganized program with extensive social features. Only one of the 
major Protestant bodies reported an official agency specifically designed 
for combating delinquency, but there was a definite trend toward closer 
cooperation with other youth-serving organizations in urban areas as 
compared with the situation existing before World War II. In some 
respects the various types of institutional work overlap, but they may 
be roughly classified as follows: (1) denominationally sponsored insti- 
tutions, such as settlement houses or Christian centers, offering a social- 
recreational program in areas of high delinquency risk; (2) denomina- 
tional agencies, staffed by specialists, set up purposely to promote and 
administer programs of delinquency control; (3) youth organizations 
operated under religious auspices with delinquency prevention as a 
major objective; (4) nonsectarian neighborhood houses, now beneficiaries 
of community funds, which have some religious as well as social features ; 
(5) youth organizations sponsored by nonsectarian religious groups 
whose attack on delinquency is indirect through their character-building 
program; (6) institutional socioreligious work among Negroes and 
other minority groups supported by missionary funds; (7) city missions, 
financed by churches and individuals, which maintain social services 
for youth of limited scope; (8) Gospel missions, conducted by inde- 
pendent fundamentalist groups, whose constituency consists largely of 
homeless men but which make some helpful contacts with youth; (9) 
agencies having a strong evangelistic emphasis in their program for 
disorganized urban areas but which do considerable social work and 
receive nonsectarian financial support from the community; (10) 
institutional youth-serving projects supported by financially strong urban 
churches as a form of social service; (11) city mission and church 
extension agencies of major denominations which place trained case 
workers, group workers, and specialists in community organization in 
disadvantaged areas needing their services; (12) church federations 
sponsoring city-wide services to youth in cooperation with other com- 
munity agencies, while enlisting leadership from among their member 
bodies in addition to financial aid. 

Inasmuch as space limitations render descriptive analyses of examples 
of each of the foregoing impracticable, a few showing unusual promise 
of usefulness in combating deviant behavior are cited herewith. 

1. The Catholic Youth Organization. To Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
is given the credit for starting what is termed one of the most popular 
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youth movements in America today. Founded in Chicago in 1930, the 
C.Y.O. has branches in leading cities. It has experienced steady growth, 
and in the Chicago area alone more than 100,000 youths are said to be 
regularly benefiting from the use of its facilities. Considering this setup 
as the outstanding example for study purposes, it is noteworthy that 
the prevention of delinquency is explicitly stated as one of its major 
objectives. Since the experience of other organizations had demonstrated 
the value of athletics in attracting and holding the interest of adolescent 
youth, it was but natural that the C.Y.O. should emphasize this phase 
of its program. In 1945, a typical war year, more than 13,000 Chicago 
youths participated in sports activities which it sponsored, with Negroes 
playing a prominent role as successful athletes, as the C.Y.O. recognizes 
no color line. A popular feature is the Boy Scout program, which in 
1948 included a total of 10,000 scouts in 233 units. 

Among the many projects conducted by the Chicago C.Y.O. are the 
Vacation Centers for children aged 6 to 14, situated in 54 strategic 
locations in the Chicago Archdiocese ; the West Side Community Center ; 
the Boys Camp for underprivileged youth; the Mercy Mission for 
dependent boys aged 12 to 18; the Residence for Young Women; and 
the Sheil House, providing social, cultural, and recreational facilities 
for young people aged 16 to 25. 

A significant aspect of the delinquency prevention program is the 
Social Service Department, employing a professional staff of 18 workers. 
Its functioning is best described by the C.Y.O. itself: 


The Social Service Department. . . .is concerned with the discovery of causes 
and the treatment of behavior problems in children before they have reached a 
stage which necessitates the authoritative approach given by the police and the 
courts. This department works to prevent serious behavior disorders through 
intensive treatment by a team consisting of a psychiatrist, psychologist, doctor, 
and social worker. This individualized treatment is carried out with the co- 
operation of the teacher, the school, the parents, and the various resources of 
the community, to consider the “whole child” and assist him to take his proper 
place in life as a happy, useful, Christian citizen. 


Bishop Sheil’s interest in combating delinquency is a logical out- 
growth of his concern with the problems of the underprivileged in 
general. Not content with the status quo—with its glaring injustices—he 
has been an outspoken advocate of social reconstruction, a fearless 
defender of the rights of labor, and an avowed enemy of anti-Semitism 
and of segregation of the Negro. The keynote of his social philosophy 
is found in his own words: “I have taken my stand uncompromisingly 
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on the side of the poor, the disinherited, and the dispossessed. . . .When 
I plead for economic and social betterment. . .it is because it will make it 
a little easier for men in their struggle to save their immortal souls.” 

The C.Y.O. appears in a strategic position in relation to delinquency 
prevention for at least two main reasons: (1) Its over-all effort is not 
weakened by sectarian controversy, as is so often the case among Prot- 
estants, so that central planning can increase its effectiveness while 
preventing wasteful duplication of resources. (2) Because a larger 
proportion of the Catholic constituency is drawn from lower income 
groups residing in blighted areas of big cities than is true of most Prot- 
estant bodies, its social service program for youth becomes correspond- 
ingly more significant on that account. 

2. Juvenile Protection Program of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
So far as the writer could learn, the Northern Baptists are the only 
Protestant religious body officially assuming responsibility for specific 
programs dealing with delinquency control. Through its Post-War 
Planning Commission the church was alerted to the need for taking 
some positive steps. A representative Committee on Juvenile Protection 
was therefore set up for this purpose, and it invited a group of one 
hundred churches and Christian centers to inaugurate experimental 
programs along lines which it suggested. From the results of this ex- 
periment emerged a well-written Leader’s Guide, designed for the use 
of each local church chairman on juvenile protection and enumerating 
the procedures deemed essential for maintaining an effective program. 
Also distributed by the Committee is a Manual of Methods in Juvenile 
Protection, giving detailed instructions for planning and promoting the 
tested “Six Point Program of Juvenile Protection.” This latter manual 
consists of the following: Church Youth Centers, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, Child Care Centers, Christian Sponsorship (oversight by friendly 
interest or by foster home care of dependent or delinquent youth), Home 
Counseling, and Community Betterment. 

The Baptists’ advocacy of cooperation with other community agencies 
is evidence of a desire to repudiate the narrow parochial viewpoint which 
has handicapped the social service programs of so many Protestant 
churches in the past :* 





3 Clifford G. Hansen, Director of the Juvenile Protection Program, mentions 
that before starting a local project a careful survey is made of community needs 
and resources to avoid overlapping and duplication in relation to existing agencies. 
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This task is so great that no one organization can accomplish it effectively 
alone. There are social agencies in the community which are working at the 
same task, perhaps from a different angle. They want to cooperate with the 


church, just as alert churches want to cooperate with them. . . .Other churches 
in your community are also interested in serving childhood and youth, and need 
to be brought into cooperation with other community agencies. . . .Where needs 


and opportunities warrant, try to enlist churches of other denominations in a 
concerted attack on juvenile delinquency. (Leader's Guide, Committee on 
Juvenile Protection, p. 5) 


3. Youth service programs of the Methodist church. Probably no 
other religious body places greater emphasis on social service than the 
Methodist church. Through its Bureau of Urban Work of the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service, some one hundred community centers and 
neighborhood houses are maintained in various sections of the country. 
Supported partly by the Board of Missions and Church Extension, in 
some cities these institutions receive liberal financial aid from community 
funds. Delinquency prevention is usually considered a logical outcome 
of a constructive program intended to strengthen individual and neigh- 
borhood resistance to antisocial influences. This is achieved specifically 
through social, educational, and recreational activities designed to 
provide for the profitable use of leisure time, but the Methodist church 
has been in the vanguard of progress in social action programs which 
also aims to remove injustices and promote healthier and happier com- 
munity living conditions. 

a. Bethlehem Center programs. These centers are settlement houses 
for Negroes in the South, the first having been established in Augusta in 
1911. Others are located in Atlanta, Birmingham, Charlotte, Chat- 
tanooga, Columbia, Ft. Worth, Jackson, Memphis, Nashville, Rich- 
mond, Spartanburg, and Winston-Salem. To these have recently been 
added centers in Dallas and Savannah. “The Tree That Grows in 
Bethlehem Centers” has these branches: Boys’ Clubs, Scouting, Girl 
Reserves, Shop Classes, Sewing Classes, Home Service, Bible School, 
Adult Clubs, Pre-School Training, Fine Arts, and Clinics. They appear 
to have the conventional type of program. 

b. Wesley House programs. Although community centers and settle- 
ments are known by various names, many of the latter are called 
“Wesley” houses, giving them Methodist identification. Typical is the 
Wesley Community House in Louisville, Kentucky. A Community 





4 An example of this was the publication of The Challenge of Pittsburgh, in 
1917, which helped to prepare the way for the modern institutional approach 
in the Pittsburgh district. Its author, Dr. Daniel Marsh, is now president of 
Boston University. 
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Chest agency, it stresses various activities conducted under the following 
general heads: “Citizenship,” ‘Fellowship,’ “Health,” “Nature,” 
“Skills,” and “Spiritual Values.” The Homer Toberman Settlement 
House in San Pedro, California, and Mercy Center in Chicago are 
among the best-known projects of this type having helpful youth pro- 
grams.5 

4. Youth service programs of the Presbyterian church in the U.S.A. 
This denomination has long conducted an extensive institutional program 
designed to keep youth interested in wholesome activities. Its Board of 
National Missions maintains neighborhood houses in many of the larger 
cities of the North and West. Typical is the Westminster Center in 
San Francisco, situated in a community of “American nomads.” Others 
in the same general area are Cameron House and Potrero Hill Neighbor- 
hood House. In the Los Angeles area are located eight similar institu- 
tions. Dr. Glenn W. Moore, executive secretary, reports a number of 
instances when their settlement workers succeeded in winning the 
confidence of youths showing evidences of delinquent behavior and 
later brought them under influences leading to their rehabilitation. It 
is significant that a graduate of an accredited school of social work has 
now been placed in charge of supervision of all such projects in the area. 
In the Pittsburgh area, Presbyterians placed two colored workers in the 
Kay Club, a community institution serving the Negro population of the 
blighted “Hill District,” revealing a continued tendency toward co- 
operation on a nonsectarian basis. 

5. The Evangelical and Reformed church program. Perhaps the work 
of this denomination can best be illustrated by citing that sponsored 
by the Evangelical and Reformed Church Federation of St. Louis. Two 
of the outstanding projects are Fellowship Center and Caroline Mission. 
Workers at the Mission, in addition to conducting a varied youth pro- 
gram, do considerable case work with individuals on probation and 
parole, but the emphasis is always on prevention of delinquency through 
contacts with children during preadolescent years. The situation at the 
Center appears much similar. What seemed most significant to the 
writer was the zeal for social justice manifested by the superintendents 





5 The Methodist Board supports a worker who assists in coordinating the 
activities of Protestant denominations in a given area, in cooperation with the 
Federal Council of Churches and the Home Missions Council. One of her recent 
assignments was with the Los Angeles Youth Project, in which eleven private 
and two public agencies cooperate in serving underprivileged children in a 
problem area. 
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of these institutions in their reports in the denominational journal. The 
Rev. Warren Hilfiker, of Fellowship Center, for example, complains 
bitterly: 


The conditions amid which our people live defy description; they cry aloud 
for drastic change. . . .Human beings, our brothers in Christ, are crowded into 
dilapidated rooms not fit for domestic animals only because we give tacit ap- 
proval! Ours is the power to change the physical face of the community. Without 
such change, we only deceive ourselves if we think that Christian compassion 
dwells within our hearts. (Evangelical & Reformed Monthly, December 1948) 


The Rev. Carl Siegenthaler, of Caroline Mission, is equally aware of 
the need for better housing, with removal of slum conditions, if a 
frontal attack is to be made upon delinquency and crime. It is note- 
worthy that the Mission stresses a “triangular” program: one third 
nonsectarian group work, one third casework-family service, and one 
third church work. Religion, of course, permeates the atmosphere of 
the institution itself. 

6. Other youth programs. Several other bodies carry on excellent 
programs designed to curb delinquency, directly or indirectly. Among 
them are the Protestant Episcopal Church, various Lutheran bodies, 
and the Congregational-Christian churches, to name only a few. There 
are growing evidences of a trend toward employment of trained social 
workers.to supplement the pastoral and missionary staffs of many insti- 
tutions which once regarded themselves as concerned exclusively with the 
preaching and teaching of religion as the means of finding a solution 
to social problems. In practically every instance there was general agree- 
ment on the part of churchmen that all community agencies must 
cooperate if juvenile delinquency is to be curbed by removing its causes, 
and the effects of wartime conditions have accelerated the movement 
in this direction, judging from the experience of World War II. 

Conclusion. Although it is impossible to evaluate the effectiveness of 
church-sponsored programs for preventing delinquency, there is reason 
to believe that much good is being accomplished, especially during recent 
years. For best results cooperation with other community groups, 
agencies, and institutions is essential. 








ROLE OF THE SMALL DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY* 


PAUL WALTER, JR. 
University of New Mexico 


To the inevitable question—How small is a small department ?—I 
offer an operational definition, for the line between the small department 
and the large department cannot be drawn precisely in purely quantita- 
tive terms. Several variables must be considered in every case, such as the 
range of instructional and other activities required of the department, 
the limits the department sets upon its own program, and the type of 
institution in which it is located. In my own department, with a staff 
of four, there is one member who gives nearly all of her time to instruc- 
tion in social work, while two others must give a part of theirs to an 
interdepartmental survey course. With only what is left over devoted 
to purely sociological instruction, ours is definitely a small department. 
From observation I know that other sociology departments have these 
or other functions which similarly reduce the staff available for sociology 
classes. 

In view of this, I offer the definition of a small department as one in 
which there is no real opportunity for members of the staff to become 
specialists in narrow subfields. The members of the staff, characteristical- 
ly, must be ready at all times to teach any of a wide variety of subject 
matters. Not infrequently each staff member, in a relatively brief period 
of years, will be called upon to offer about every standard course in the 
books. Very often he will, as well, have some course outside the strictly 
sociological field. 

If mine is an acceptable definition it suggests strongly what I consider 
the role of the small department to be: that of generalizing, in contrast 
to specialization. In the large department, on the other hand, relatively 
narrow specialization is not only possible, but it is the chief avenue to 
advancement and recognition, with the result that each staff member 
claims as his own some segment of the field—the family institutions, 
criminology, population, or some other. He concentrates on becoming an 
outstanding authority in his particular specialty and can give little of 
his precious time to keeping up with other phases of sociology. This 
applies especially in his research, but he also, inevitably, becomes fixed 
in class schedules and instruction. Under such circumstances no one 





*This paper was read before members of the American Sociological Society 
at Denver, Colorado, September 8, 1950. 
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would dream of offering him an occasional course in economics, political 
science, or other nonsociological fields. 

Such specialization, which only the large department can afford, 
is valuable to all of us. It makes for depth, refinement of techniques, 
and the rapid extension of knowledge. At the same time it fosters nar- 
rowness. Without the specialists of the last and current generations, 
sociology would be poorer, more nearly static, and still a jumble of well- 
meant but untried generalities. Certainly the subfields of sociology would 
be stunted. But advance in knowledge and techniques, although the 
more picturesque part of the show, is not all there is to a science. There 
is also need for balance. It is especially important, when rapid advances 
are being made in many different directions, that someone maintain a 
steadfast view of the whole. Although the word orientation has come 
into some academic disrepute, I think a sociology without orientation 
is hardly worth the time and effort that go into it. Some sociologists 
must attempt to digest the diverse and often seemingly contradictory 
findings of the experts and assess their relevance for the entire field. No 
matter how much a department of experts may attempt to integrate 
their efforts, they cannot achieve a true fusion, for that can be brought 
about only in individual minds detached from too great an emphasis on 
a particular aspect of the subject. 

The function of fusion is not only possible for the member of a small 
departmental staff, but it is a necessary part of his daily work. How can 
one go from a class in race relations to one in juvenile delinquency to 
one in theory and method without clinging tightly to the realization 
that, after all, what he is teaching, in each instance, is primarily and 
basically sociology, even though the application is somewhat changed ? 

There is need in sociology both for the specialized and for the more 
general viewpoint, yet the two are seldom found in the same person. 
The role of the large department is to produce specialists, with the 
result that students also become specialists, and it is the role of the 
small departments to produce sociologists in the more general sense 
and students who have the same broad outlook. No harm is done, I 
think, if members of the staff of the small department must also teach 
outside the department on occasion. Academic fences are highly artificial 
structures, as we all must admit, and to develop in staff and students 
the notion that sociology and other social sciences are incompatible areas 
of knowledge and understanding is to divorce our sciences from the 
problems of living to an extent entirely unsound and unwise. Yet too 
often, under the exigencies of interdepartmental competition, that is done. 
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With all that may be said for breadth of viewpoint, I fully realize 
that there are limits to generalization both in interests and in instruction, 
and that to spread either too thinly means superficiality and shallowness. 
Yet, I think the trends of our time are more extreme in the other 
direction, that of overspecialization. If this be true, then the role of the 
small department in providing a balance and perspective is even more 
vital to the health of our science than it otherwise would be. 

Of the thousands of students who, at any time, are studying sociology, 
only a minute percentage are going to be sociologists, while the vast 
majority are going to use what they learn of sociology in meeting 
problems of life and work where breadth of vision is more impor- 
tant to them than refinement of sociological technique. I think 
the small department staff is in a position to be more keenly aware 
of the needs of this majority than are members of the instructional staffs 
of large departments in which specialization is the rule. If the mem- 
bers of small departments can give to their students a sound and current 
over-all view of the discipline and if they can produce graduates who 
will, in turn, be equipped for a similar broad interpretation, they need 
not feel that they are failing to contribute their full measure to sociology 
and to higher education. Of course, they must do their difficult work 
well, for shoddiness in any endeavor will defeat its ends. 

There are many reasons why it is difficult for either the small depart- 
ment or the large to perform always at high standards of efficiericy, 
among which may be a clear vision of their opportunities. I think that 
for small departments to visualize and accept their true role in the 
whole field can help them to improve the work they do. 








OCCUPATIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF 
COUNCILMEN IN SMALL CITIES 


CHARLES B. SPAULDING 
Whittier College 


An analysis of the occupational status and political alliances of city 
council members in the small cities of Southern California has revealed 
that a predominantly Democratic electorate continuously elected to 
councilmanic offices business and professional men of predominantly 
Republican affiliation. These facts support the general concept of com- 
munity control which arises from the contemplation of a series of exist- 
ing sociological studies of small communities in various parts of the 
United States. 

This analysis of members of city councils is based upon data collected 
for May and June 1948 for forty-three out of forty-four cities on the 
mainland of Los Angeles County, California, and for the four cities of 
Orange, Fullerton, Anaheim, and Santa Ana in Orange County. The 
city of Los Angeles was excluded from the study because of its size, and 
the four cities in Orange County were included because they are fre- 
quently included by the Census Bureau in its studies of the Metropolitan 
District. Long Beach was included, although its population is nearly 
a quarter of a million, and two other cities studied had approximately 
100,000 citizens. 

In order to check for fluctuations due to national events, the same 
data on occupational classifications of council members were collected 
for the same months of the year 1933, as were also the party affiliations 
of all councilmen in Los Angeles County for both years, in so far as 
such data could be obtained. Since council memberships are supposedly 
nonpartisan positions in this area, the information on party afhliations 
was not always available, but enough was collected to suggest some 
interesting conclusions. 

The data set forth in Table 1 show the predominant influence of 
persons from the professional, owning, and managing classes.1 In 1948 





1 In classifying the occupations the basic scheme used by the 1940 Census 
was followed, with the exception that real estate and insurance agents of all 
sorts were included in the same category as proprietors. ‘This classification of 
real estate and insurance agents was done on the grounds that it most fairly 
represented the role played by these men in their communities. Some special 
examination of this group revealed that they were part of the networks of busi- 
nessmen who dominated the affairs of their cities and were not in any real 
— employees. They were independent operators or semi-independent associates 
of firms. 
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the persons classified as professional and semiprofessional, farmers and 
farm managers, proprietors, managers, and officials composed over 85 
per cent of the total group of councilmen; the craftsmen, foremen, 
operatives, and the clerical, sales, and kindred workers occupied only 9.7 
per cent of the seats. The corresponding figures for 1933 were 79.4 
per cent and 6.2 per cent. In the data for 1933 the number of council- 
men whose occupations were unknown was somewhat larger than in 
1948—14.1 per cent if we include in this category those who were 
described only as “retired.” In both years over half of the total number 
of councilmen were proprietors, including the real estate and insurance 
agents. 

That the occupational distribution of the population of Los Angeles 
County varies tremendously from that of the councilmen is made perfect- 
ly plain by the most elementary consideration of the census data upon 
this subject. The occupational data for 1940 for males in the county as 
a whole are as follows.? 


Professional workers..............-.......-sssss--0- 53,354 7.2 
Ce 17,275 2.3 
Farmers and farm mianagers................---. 8,791 1.2 
Proprietors, managers, and officials.......... 103,192 13.9 
ee ON BI cecectcinastesteisinsicchintnitinnnlniceaics 144,825 19.5 
a re a ee) 143,304 19.3 
COPETARIVE WOPTETS....nncncccccsccncmscnsesesneveseses 134,281 18.1 
I Binsin anisticendibaecleteticanbeatibdabends 4,027 5 
ET RN TEE SCE 64,760 8.7 
Farm laborers and farm foremen.............. 13,321 1.8 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers...... 1,038 Pi 
Laborers except farmers...............-.---------- 50,895 6.9 
Occupations not reported.....................---- 4,158 _ 
gS Ne re te 743,221 100.1 per cent 


The professional and semiprofessional workers, farmers and farm 
managers, proprietors, managers, and officials composed only 24.6 per 
cent of the gainfully employed persons of the county in 1940. If we 
exclude the insurance and real estate agents from the proprietorship 
group, the corresponding figure for the group of councilmen in 1948 
is 73 per cent, and there seems to be no reason to assume that any change 
occurred in the occupational distribution of the population between 1940 
and 1948 sufficient to significantly reduce the size of this disparity. 


2 “Backgrounds for Planning,” Publication No. 5, Research Department, Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 1949, p. 57. 
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TABLE 1 


COUNCILMEN OF ForTY-SEVEN CITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BY 
OccuPATIONS FoR 1948 AND 1933 In Per CENT 











Occupation 1948 1933 
Professional and semiprofessional.........................--- 15.5 7.6 
 *  aaeee 4.9 12.3 
Proprietors.......... EE, PTET OE IO & 55.5 51.0 
Mianagers and officials. .......................-2-..--ccsescceeseses 9.3 8.5 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers..................--.---- 1.2 1.2 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers............... 4.9 2.5 
Operators and kindred workers...................---.--------- 3.6 2.5 
Retired (and otherwise unclassified ) ....................... 3.2 8.1 
ERR SCE Freee eee 1.6 6.0 
Number of cases equally 100 per cent...................... 245 235 





Since it seems logical to assume that the persons in the business and 
professional classes were predominantly of Republican party affiliation, 
the data upon party memberships tend to support the conclusion that 
the large number of such persons holding councilmanic offices resulted 
from indigenous community relationships and was affected only slowly 
and indirectly by national politics. This conclusion is, of course, further 
strengthened by the relative stability of the pattern of the occupational 
distribution of councilmen between 1933 and 1948, a fact already noted. 

Most competent observers in this region assumed that the very occupa- 
tional groups from which the councilmen were drawn were the strong- 
holds of Republicanism.* One evidence of this fact is the positive correla- 
tion between the ecological distribution of Republicanism and wealth, 
because many studies have established the fact that the business classes 
tend to have disproportionate amounts of wealth and income.* A co- 
efficient of the correlation between the average rental value of all dwell- 
ing units for forty urban places and the percentage of registered Repub- 
lican voters to the total of Republican and Democratic voters was 





3 This conclusion is based on a considerable number of interviews with 
persons from many walks of life, including several men actively engaged in 
party politics. 

4 For those who know the area the names of the cities which had an electorate 
with more Republicans than Democrats in 1948 were Arcadia, Beverly Hills, 
Claremont, Covina, Glendale, Glendora, La Verne, Monrovia, Palos Verdes 
Estates, Pasadena, San Marino, South Pasadena, and Whittier. Los Angeles and 
places like Compton, Inglewood, South Gate, and even Pomona showed Demo- 
cratic majorities. Some of the smaller cities in this list were probably Republican 
because they were essentially small centers of well-to-do agricultural areas. 
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calculated. The rental value figures were taken from the 1940 Census 
data and the party figures were those for 1948. Since the census defines 
an “urban place” as having 2,500 people, the small cities of Palos Verdes, 
Vernon, and West Covina were excluded from these calculations. Los 
Angeles was excluded for reasons already indicated. The coefficient 
obtained by the rank-difference method turned out to be +51. This 
result tends to substantiate the assumption commonly made concerning 
the type of person who is more likely to register Republican, although the 
coeficient is not remarkably high. An examination of the data showed 
that the correlation coefficient was much lowered by the presence of 
four small cities from the eastern agricultural section of the county, 
namely, Azusa, Covina, Glendora, and La Verne. 

Calvin Schmid’s data concerning Seattle indicate a positive correlation 
between wealth and Republicanism in the ecology of that city and thus 
suggest that the type of relationship here noted is not unique for the 
Los Angeles district.5 And this positive correlation between Republicans 
and the business and professional group on a national scale was’ rather 
neatly demonstrated by Richard Centers in a recent book.® 


TABLE 2 


Major Party AFFILIATION OF COUNCILMEN AND 
REGISTERED VOTERS OF Los ANGELES COUNTY FOR 
1948 anv 1933 





Councilmen as Per Cent of Total Registered Republican Voters in 
Number of Councilmen Known Los Angeles County as Per Cent 
to Be Either Republicans or of All Voters Registered as Either 
Democrats Republicans or Democrats™ 





Republican Democrat 
| SS 63 37 39 
Beiisciensonetans 76 24 61 











5 Calvin F. Schmid, Social Trends in Seattle (Seattle: The University of 
Washington Press, 1944), p. 257. 

6 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949), p. 67. 

7 This particular index was used because the persons registered as Republi- 
cans and Democrats constituted the overwhelming majority of all registered 
voters and the largest other group was composed of those who declined to state 
their party affiliations. In 1948 the Registrar of Voters reported for Los Angeles 
County as follows: Democrat, 1,200,979; Republican, 781,956; Declined to State, 
119,765; Independent-Progressive, 11,959; Prohibition, 3,780; Miscellaneous, 
4,419. 
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The relatively slow and indirect impingement of national politics 
upon the local political structure of these communities is indicated 
by two sets of data. First, 1948 was a year of considerable national 
success for the Republican party as compared with the year 1933, yet 
Table 2 indicates that the percentage of Republican councilmen had 
declined from 76 per cent of the total to 63 per cent. Second, this decline 
in Republican representation on city councils from 1933 to 1948 appears 
to have been a gradual adjustment to the strongly Democratic trend 
among the voters of the area, a fact demonstrated by the following list 
of the percentage of voters, registered as either Republican or Democrat, 
who registered Republican for the years in which official lists were pre- 
pared between 1933 and 1948 in the county as a whole: 1933, 53 per 
cent; 1934, 44 per cent; 1936, 38 per cent; 1938, 35 per cent; 1939, 
36 per cent; 1940, 36 per cent; 1941, 37 per cent; 1942, 35 per cent; 
1944, 38 per cent; 1946, 38 per cent; 1948, 39 per cent. 

The change in party affiliation of the mass of the voters appears to 
have occurred during the great depression of the thirties and to have 
remained relatively constant since that time. Yet this change in national 
parties has not seriously shaken the control of the predominantly Re- 
publican business classes over the government of small cities in the area. 

The discovery that these cities of Southern California were generally 
dominated by the members of local business and professional groups 
strengthens a generalization concerning the leadership of such commun- 
ities which has been emerging from a series of fairly well known socio- 
logical materials. The natural leaders of the average American small 
town turn out to be the local owning, business, and professional groups, 
organized into a series of informal cliques and networks, which serve 
as channels for carrying selected information and emotions and which 
aid and sustain those within the bounds of these quasi-primary relation- 
ships.* The routine of their lives tends to bring them into more numer- 
ous ties with persons of their own class than with persons from the 
working classes. Yet there is overlapping of cliques and networks so that 
the separation of classes is never complete. 

Thus, the leaders do not dominate their communities in completely 
arbitrary fashion. The relationships within any functioning social group 
compose to some degree a dynamic equilibrium in which each person- 
ality has its influence, no matter how small, and no social group can be 





8 Charles B. Spaulding, “Cliques, Gangs, and Networks,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 32:6:928-37, July-August 1948, especially pp. 929 and 931. 
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quite the same in its structure when the personnel of its membership 
has been changed; yet students of groups have come to recognize that 
one of the agencies of group activity is leadership. Not all persons are 
of equal importance in the councils of any society. The President of 
the United States, the leader of a boys’ gang, the most famous warriors, 
the “weighty” Quakers, the heads of ancient families—these, in their 
respective groups, have influence greater than other persons. They are 
not free agents. They are controlled by the behavior of other members 
and by the culture of the whole group; yet these leaders are focal points 
of influence in the operation of each particular society. 

The data upon which this conception of community roles is based 
will be mentioned here with the greatest of brevity, since it is probably 
fairly well known to most sociologists. The general separation of the 
owning, business, and professional classes was pointed out by the Lynds 
in Middletown® and elaborated in terms of content in Middletown in 
Transition.‘° A detailed analysis of the whole conception was provided 
in the Yankee City Series, particularly in the first two volumes," and 
recently A. B. Hollingshead has done a very careful study of the control 
framework of still another town, with special reference to the schools 
and the school age population.12 A comparable conceptual framework 
arises from a detailed examination of James West’s Plainville U.S.A.,% 
and John A. Kinneman in generalizing upon cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
population seems to have written within the purview of a similar frame 
of reference.14 

The present writer has had the opportunity to study with considerable 
intensity the major institutions and patterns of control in an unincor- 
porated working-class suburb!® and in a relatively independent incor- 





9 Robert and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1929), p. 22 et passim. 

10 Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1937), 
p. 77 et passim. 

11 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), p. 372 et passim; and W. 
Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Status System of a Modern Community 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942). 

12 August B. Hollingshead, “Selected Characteristics of Classes in a Middle 
Western Community,” American Sociological Review, 12:385-95, August 1947, 
pp. 386-88. Also by the same author, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1949), particularly Chap. 5. 

13 James West, Plainville U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), especially pp. 99, 116, and 133-34. 

14 John A. Kinneman, The Community in American Society (New York: F. 
S. Crofts & Company, Inc., 1947) especially pp. 21-22, 197, and 341-43. 

15 Charles B. Spaulding, “The Development of Organization and Disorganiza- 
tion in the Social Life of a Rapidly Growing Working Class Suburb within a 
Metropolitan District,’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1939. 
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porated city of some 20,000 people within a metropolitan district. In 
both of these communities he has noted that matters of general com- 
munity interest, such as governmental policies, school board decisions, 
and relations with surrounding areas, are likely to be determined by 
the discussions and actions of groups of business and professional people 
linked together in cliques and networks. Frequently the active partici- 
pants in these matters are not the most potent leaders, since the most 
influential personalities frequently do not hold public office; but because 
of their standing in business circles and their informal contacts, they 
guide and direct, or at least help to establish the moral climate whose 
atmosphere the more overtly active leaders breathe.!® 

No doubt exceptions to the patterns of control which seem to emerge as 
typical for towns up to 100,000 population are to be found. In an article 
in Fortune describing the United Steelworkers of America, the fact 
that the Union controls the local governments of certain steel centers is 
mentioned.'? On the other hand, Paul Cressey, who has studied famous 
Harlan County, Kentucky, in considerable detail, stated that in spite of 
the growing power of the miners’ union, the governmental machinery 
of the towns is still not controlled by them.*® 

In a world in which class conflict seems to be of increasing importance, 
the continuing and relatively undisputed dominance of the traditional 
propertied, business, and professional groups in small cities appears to 
be almost a cultural vestige. Actually, scattered materials in some of 
the studies cited suggest the beginnings of opposition from organized 
labor. Consequently, future changes will need to be studied with care. 
In the meantime, a study of political control in a sample of towns across 
the nation should prove to be an enlightening enterprise. 





16 Somewhat less intimate contacts with at least four other small cities seem 
to reveal the same general patterns of control. 

17 “U,S.A,,” Fortune (34:5:142-44 and 252-64, November 1946), p. 253. 

18 In reply to a question at the meetings of the American Sociological Society 
in Chicago in 1948. 
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HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH AND COUNSELING 


MABEL B. CARLSON AND T. EARL SULLENGER 
University of Omaha 


The purpose of this study was to discover as far as possible certain 
areas in which Omaha high school youth desire counseling. By “desire 
for counseling” are meant problems selected by the high school youth 
as being pertinent to their needs. The areas refer to the grouping of 
“centers of interest or experience” in the questionnaire: how to protect 
your physical and mental health, how to be more charming, how to get 
along with others, how to insure happy home life, how to choose a 
vocation, how to use leisure time, how to work and study effectively, 
and how to develop a philosophy of life. 

Four secondary schools of Omaha, each representing a different 
type of enrollment, were studied through a basic questionnaire. Some 
2,000 students were contacted. The material included was determined 
by the study of high school youth problems as set up by several writers 
of authority in the field and by our own experience with this age group. 
Additions and corrections were made by the four high school principals. 

The questionnaire was also presented to a random sampling of juniors 
in one of the high schools, and the writer interviewed fifty college 
students and had them check the questionnaire. To supplement the 
questionnaire, a schedule was prepared and parents were interviewed. 

Senior girls answering the questionnaire numbered 495; 540 senior 
boys checked it. These seniors also indicated the problems upon which 
they had been counseled while attending high school and by whom they 
had been counseled. Many added comments to express ideas that were 
not included in the original questionnaire. Most of the students were 17 
and 18 years of age. 

The first area considered in the study was that of physical health. 
Twenty-eight, or .2 per cent, failed to denote any desire for counseling 
on this point. The study showed more college students than seniors 
interested in health problems. No time for rest was a problem of 25.8 
per cent of the seniors, 32.4 per cent of the juniors, and 36 per cent of 
the college students. The adolescent’s increasing number of interests, 
reckless burning of physical vitality, and striving for a high scholastic 
record may be causative factors of this reaction. 

Only 35.1 per cent of the seniors in these four high schools checked 
recreation as a problem. However, it might be well to inquire further 
as to what each student considered a satisfactory solution of recreation 
for himself. 
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The high school students indicated a lack of interest in diet; only 
21.6 per cent of the seniors and 11.6 per cent of the juniors marked 
diet as a problem. This may be partially offset by the fact that balanced 
lunches may be purchased in school cafeterias. Many do not purchase 
their lunch, however, and some eat no lunch at all. 

Under culture and charm comes the problem of proper dress. Forty 
per cent of seniors desired counseling on proper dress, 22 per cent of 
college students. Manners were pointed out as important by 59.3 per 
cent of the seniors and 41.8 per cent of the juniors. Freshmen in group 
guidance classes asked very few questions about proper dress or manners, 
possibly because in this group more prestige is attained by being good 
in sports and having enthusiasm and pep. 

In the category of human relationships, 52.5 per cent of the seniors 
desired counseling on making friends and 68 per cent of the college 
students considered this a necessary field of counseling. Only 26.8 per 
cent of the seniors and 18.6 per cent of the juniors considered dating a 
problem. Better relationships with teachers were desired by 50.3 per cent 
of the seniors and 45.4 per cent of the juniors; 42 per cent of the college 
students checked the need for counseling in making a wide acquaintance 
of friends. Less interest is shown in being counseled in the wide choice of 
friends, since only 27 per cent of the seniors and 20 per cent of the 
juniors indicated a desire for counseling on this item. 

Counseling in helping parents to understand their children’s prob- 
lems was desired by 33.9 per cent of the seniors and 42 per cent of the 
college students. On the problem of managing the money they have 
to spend, 34.6 per cent of the seniors stated a need for counseling. 

In vocational choice, 52.3 per cent of the seniors, 56.6 per cent of 
the juniors, and 66 per cent of the college students consider counseling 
or guidance a “must.”’ They feel this guidance should include latest 
available job outlook information. Some requested aptitude tests. Sixty- 
one per cent of the senior girls made an occupational choice of the 49 
occupations named by them. Eighty-three per cent of the senior boys 
made a vocational choice, listing 72 occupations. Most of the girls 
preferred careers in office work, stenography, nursing, or teaching. Boys 
preferred office work, engineering, navy, army, law, and medicine. 

The fact that 57 per cent of the seniors studied desired counseling on 
how to study points out a great need. Thirty-four per cent of the juniors 
and 74 per cent of the college students checked this problem as a neces- 
sary point of counseling. A large number in every high school, studied 
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through the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, had a reading grade level from 
two to four grades below the grade of work they were attempting to do. 
Every youth below his reading grade level should be taught the reading 
skills he needs in each subject if he is to succeed. 

The study also included sending a brief questionnaire to sixty pupils 
who had dropped high school during the last year. Twenty-six letters 
were answered and returned. On the twenty-six returned questionnaires 
the most common difficulties were ‘‘a certain subject was the cause of 
my deciding to drop out” and “I had difficulty with a teacher.” 

Comments on the questionnaires show that high school pupils are 
ready to assume responsibility for managing their own affairs if their 
needs for counseling are met. With guidance they are eager to assume 
responsibility in helping to manage the activities of the school. We 
cannot deny the responsibility of counseling and guidance to prevent 
as many students as possible from dropping out of school. If a curric- 
ulum is to function, it must provide experience and life situations that 
meet the needs of individual differences. Every child has a right to suc- 
ceed in something. 

Seventy-five and six-tenths per cent of the seniors confided in their 
mother, 32.2 per cent talked over personal problems with their father, 
and 24.4 per cent confided in a personal friend. The study indicated 
that 61.3 per cent of the seniors benefited often by the advice received, 
and 29 per cent benefited occasionally. 

Guidance needs to be positive; it consists of helping pupils to set up 
objectives that are dynamic, reasonable, and worth while. The need 
for guidance is acute today because of the increased complexity of social 
life and the changing character of sanctions as determined by the home, 
community, and industry. Counseling is too complicated and difficult a 
task to add to the heavy load of the classroom teacher. This means that 
a successful guidance program must have emphasis upon the reciprocal 
relations between the classroom teacher, the counselor, and the principal. 

According to the study of Omaha high school seniors, individuals 
in these schools are most often counseled in the following items: plan- 
ning a class and study schedule, learning to solve their problems, improv- 
ing their work, planning a four-year high school course, deciding upon 
a purpose, and getting a job. It is quite significant that few schools 
counsel on boy-and-girl relationships. The high schools are not meeting 
the needs of adolescents as long as boys and girls are not counseled in 
how to develop a normal and healthy interest in and relationship with 
the other sex. 
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A high school student should have a fair chance to become informed 
about colleges. He should know about the numerous colleges other than 
the restricted liberal arts schools and be directed toward colleges in 
terms of his actual abilities. The study in Omaha showed 40 per cent 
of senior girls had selected a college and 31 per cent of boys named a 
college. Although the questions were presented in the latter part of the 
last semester, many seniors showed uncertainties, others named at least 
two schools, showing no definite selection. Curriculum planning and 
soliciting cooperation from parents would help to make a more positive 
decision for the young people. 

To supplement the information received from the students, an inter- 
view was conducted with some of the parents. A letter of explanation 
was sent to the parent which stated the purpose of the interview, namely, 
to find out about the relation of the high school youth to his home. 
Only one parent refused the interview. Home problems and the desire 
for more guidance in the schools stood out in the parents’ minds. 

In summarizing, it is obvious that counseling is the core of the 
guidance program; second, that guidance is needed by all youth; third, 
that intelligent self-guidance, not prescription, is the goal to be sought; 
and, fourth, that the students feel the greatest need for guidance on 
boy-and-girl relationships. Vocational interests and social relations thus 
represent the channels of greatest service offered by a counseling program. 

The youth that can use his knowledge and experience to solve his 
own problems has become a wholesome, integrated personality and has 
developed his philosophy of life accordingly. This study indicates that 
a majority of high school seniors are making use of the available services 
of counselors. An expansion of the services and a more efficient system 
of salesmanship are definitely needed. 
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ROLES OF CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 
IN SWEDEN 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


In addition to the cooperative housing movement in Sweden, two 
other cooperative movements have developed apace during the last fifty 
years,! namely, consumer cooperation and agricultural cooperation. 
This paper will define some of the roles of consumer cooperatives as 
they were observed in operation in Sweden by the writer in the summer 
of 1950. 

1. Reducing costs. Following the Rochdale Principles, Swedish con- 
sumers began to organize cooperatives in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. While observing the specific Rochdale principle of patronage 
refunds, they have not put as great an emphasis on it as has been done 
by the British cooperators. Although they have not stressed the returning 
of surpluses or savings to the consumers they have assigned a substantial 
percentage of the surplus, after all the costs have been met, to the 
patrons. They have assigned a large enough percentage of the savings 
to reduce costs substantially but not to the extent that people join 
cooperatives chiefly in order to obtain the patronage refunds. 

The usual procedure is to pay an announced interest on share capital 
and a slightly lower rate on loan capital from members. Many coopera- 
tives are so well operated that the member-patrons are practically as- 
sured of a definite refund, which in the long run and for large total 
sums of purchases represents a significant amount of savings. 

However, many persons who belong to the consumer cooperatives in 
Sweden do not think first in terms of “How much will we save?” This 
question is treated realistically, to be sure, but it does not represent the 
main reason for participating in a cooperative; probably it ranks second 
or third among a number of reasons. They think first of cooperatives as 
a means of raising the standard of living and, second, as a means of 
protection from monopolies. 

Consumer cooperatives of Sweden maintain what they call “an effec- 
tive price control.’’? By this they mean a price standard which “ensures 
increased consumption and increased production. They mean prices that 
are high enough to cover costs and safeguard against losses, that are low 





1 E. S. Bogardus, “The Cooperative Housing Movement in Sweden,” Sociology 
and Social Research, November-December 1950. 
2 Effective Price Control, Stockholm: Nordisk Rotogravyr, 1944. 
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enough to stimulate the consumers to buy, and hence that will stimulate 
production and provide as steady employment as possible for all. As 
Albin Johannson, head of Kooperativa Férbundet, the national organiza- 
tion of consumer cooperatives of Sweden, has said, “‘price-fixing will be 
effective, if it is done as a result of free competition.”* Moreover, “we 
consumers wish to maintain the right to compete freely with other forms 
of trade and industry, private or state-owned, in order to achieve an 
effective price-fixing,’’* that is, high enough to cover costs and possible 
losses and low enough to enable people to buy and thus keep production 
steady and secure against employment. 

2. Obtaining quality. A second substantial role played by consumer 
cooperatives in Sweden is giving an assurance of providing the greatest 
value possible for the money expended. The cooperatives aim at giving 
the best quality of goods that they can for the prices charged. Since 
every krona paid for goods involves fair wages both to investors and to 
employees but no profit charges, the possibilities for giving every member 
the most value for his money are unexcelled. 

Inasmuch as the stores are owned and operated by the consumers, 
these seek to provide themselves with the best quality goods that the 
stores afford. Naturally they give themselves full weight, full quality, 
full service. 

Since the consumers are their own middlemen, they are able to elimin- 
ate all unnecessary handling of goods with the accompanying pyramiding 
of charges. The consumer cooperatives are able to keep costs at a mini- 
mum, and at the same time they maintain efficient methods in cost 
accounting, bookkeeping, auditing, financing. 

Wherever possible, the consumer cooperatives obtain their produce 
and similar goods from the agricultural cooperatives, which take pride 
as a rule in the milk, butter, cheese, meat, fruits, vegetables, and other 
food supplies that they produce.® They use scientific methods in produc- 
tion and in processing. The produce moves directly from producer to 
consumer in cold storage units wherever necessary and with a minimum 
delay. Consequently, the consumer cooperatives receive quality goods at 
reasonable costs. 

The desire of the agriculturalist to obtain as high prices as possible 
and that of the urban consumer to obtain his supplies at as low a cost 
as reasonable often create a real problem. In many communities in the 





3 Ibid., p. 4. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Axel Gjéres, Cooperation in Sweden (Manchester: The Cooperative Union, 
1937), p. 180. 
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Scandinavian countries, however, the farmer belongs not only to a 
number of agricultural cooperatives but also to a consumer cooperative. 
Since he sees both sides of the issue, he is amenable to a fair compromise. 
Thus, “voluntary cooperation between producers and consumers is 
deeply rooted in Scandinavia.”® 

3. Encouraging thrift and savings. The consumer cooperatives of 
Sweden have become savings institutions. Their financial stability has 
become such that the members buy stock in them extensively, loan 
money to them, and deposit savings in their savings departments. In 
each case a definite interest rate is paid and further savings are made. 
The members often leave their patronage refunds in personal accounts 
in their cooperative societies. 

Kooperativa Férbundet and several local associations maintain savings 
banks. KF, as Kooperativa Férbundet is known throughout Sweden, 
performs a savings bank function for both the local cooperatives and the 
individual members of these societies. The concept of “savings” plays a 
large role in the thinking of cooperative members in a positive way 
through the educational programs of the societies and in a negative way 
in that the whole cooperative movement frowns on high pressure sales- 
manship and on a driving emphasis on advertising. The managers of 
the cooperative stores do not try to sell as much goods as possible but 
regulate their sales by the needs of the consumers. Since the consumers 
own their stores, their store managers do not urge them to buy beyond 
their needs and their means. 

In 1908 KF started a fire insurance society, Samarbeite, and in 1914 
a life insurance society, Folket. These societies have brought down the 
costs of a wide range of insurance services to the lowest levels consistent 
with security. They are democratically administered and controlled, and 
effect large savings for hundreds of thousands of Swedish people; they 
“occupy a leading position in several branches of insurance.”’? 

4. Maintaining free competition. In Sweden as in other countries some 
private commercial business tends to develop monopoly tendencies, to 
raise prices unduly, to buy out or crush out competitors by temporarily 
selling below cost. Consumer cooperatives, by uniting in a large organi- 
zation, such as Kooperativa Férbundet, have gone into production when 
a monopoly has tended to develop, and thus have restored the given 





6 Edith J. Hirsch in Henning Friis, Scandinavia between East and West 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1950), p. 200. 

7 Anders Hedberg, Consumers Cooperation in Sweden (Stockholm: Nordisk 
Rotogravyr, 1948), p. 74. 
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product to a competitive price level. As a result of re-establishing free 
competition, prices have come down to a reasonable or fair level. 

Thus, the consumer cooperatives of Sweden have succeeded in main- 
taining free competition in one field of production after another. A 
beginning was made in 1921 when KF established a margarine factory 
at Norrképing.* In 1922 KF decided that flour prices were unneces- 
sarily high, and hence it acquired the Tre Kroner (three crowns) mill 
on the island of Kvarnholmen, and in 1924 the Tre Lejon (three lions) 
mill at Géteborg was purchased. Thus, the cartel, “which seldom 
framed its price policy in the interests of either the farmers who grew 
the grain or the ultimate purchasers on the retail level”® had to meet 
consumers on a competitive basis. Again, a substantial reduction in prices 
resulted, “a reduction which won the good-will of many people who 
were not members of the cooperative movement.’ ® In 1926 the co- 
operatively organized consumers decided to begin the manufacture of 
rubber overshoes, or galoshes, because the cartel was charging exorbitant 
prices, which dropped over one half when free competition was re- 
established. The manufacture of automobile and bicycle tires was shortly 
afterward added at the factory in Gislaved. In 1931 KF decided to 
restore competition in the manufacture of cash registers. Also in 1931 
KF built its famous electric bulb factory known as Luma in Stockholm. 
In doing so it succeeded in breaking the grip on prices of an international 
cartel and brought prices down as much as 40 per cent. 

In 1932 the table oil factory was set up by KF at Karlshamn; it 
refines a larger portion of the domestic oil harvest."! In 1937 Sweden’s 
well-known and century-old procelain factory at Gustavsberg was 
purchased by KF, and a healthy competition was established in china- 
ware, ceramics, bathtubs, and plumbing facilities. In the early forties 
a cell-wool plant was built at Alvenias, with KF owning half the shares 
and private textile manufacturers the other half.12 In this arrangement 
the consumer cooperatives have developed a unique procedure for pre- 
venting a monopoly from controlling prices. 

Other fields in which the consumer cooperatives have set up production 
units as a means of maintaining free competition and of protecting 
Swedish consumers from the unfair prices that monopolies and inter- 





8 The Cooperative Society of Stockholm and Its Environs (Stockholm: Nordisk 
Rotogravyr, 1949), p. 32. 

9 Hedberg, of. cit., p. 40. 

10 Jbid., p. 45. 

11 Thorsten Odhe, Consumer Cooperation in Sweden’s Economic Life (Stock- 
holm: Oskar Eklunds Boktrycheri, 1946), p. 8. 
12 Jbid., p. 10. 
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national cartels are prone to establish are represented by canned food 
factories, bread (both soft bread and crisp bread), fruit-preserving 
factories, ready-made clothing factories, working-clothes factories, rayon 
factories, shoe factories, leather goods factories, furniture factories, 
building materials factories, superphosphate plants, nitric acid plants, 
sausage factories, fish curing plants, mineral water factories, paper mills. 
“The prime motive behind most of Kooperativa Férbundet’s industrial 
ventures has been to curb unfair price-fixing.’’!* When cooperatives go 
into production they bring down prices not only for their members but 
for all consumers, as even those who buy from the cooperatives’ compet- 
itors enjoy decreases in prices too. Moreover, the very ability of the 
cooperatives to enter production means that many private commercial 
concerns keep their prices down, and “the very existence of the coopera- 
tive movement thus yields benefits in which even the unorganized con- 
sumers share.’’!4 Consumer cooperatives enter production only when 
monopolies threaten to crush out competition and to charge unfair 
prices. They enter only when they can support an industry “at least as 
strong and technically perfect as the best in the country.”!5 Moreover, 
the fact that they operate largely on cash bases means that they add 
financial stability to a nation’s economy and are strong factors in prevent- 
ing depressions and unemployment. 

The very existence of a strong consumer cooperative movement means 
that private commercial enterprise will think twice before it inflates 
prices to the consumers. It knows that such inflation will be examined 
by the cooperatives, which will likely enter the given industry unless the 
trust lowers prices to a fair level. In 1940, for example, when KF 
seemed to be about to enter the linoleum industry, the trust signed an 
agreement to lower linoleum prices 15 per cent,!® and KF did not enter 
the linoleum business. 

The consumer cooperatives are considered to be rendering indirectly 
a genuine service to private commercial enterprise. It is claimed that 
they are keeping commercial enterprise from developing those monop- 
olistic practices which arouse a demand by public opinion to have such 





13 Jbid., p. 55. 

14 Jbid. 

15 bid. 

16 Florence E. Parker and Helen T. Cowan, Cooperative Associations in 
Europe and Their Possibilities for Post-War Reconstruction, Bulletin 770 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944), p. 142. 
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enterprises nationalized. They “halt the excesses of capitalism.” ‘They 
prevent “the narrow conception of wealth.” In short, they “check the 
very tendencies by which capitalism tends to destroy itself.”*7 

5. Making nationalizing of industries unnecessary. As a result of 
their production activities on a large and highly efficient scale, Swedish 
cooperatives have prevented monopolies from developing and also have 
forced those which had already developed to cease charging unduly 
high prices. They have constituted strong competition for corporations 
that have tried to buy out or crush out competitors. They have matched 
their strength in behalf of the consumer and the general public against 
the price-controlling international cartels, and more than once they 
have won. 

Thus, in maintaining free competition they have kept prices down 
and quality up, and have made antitrust laws unnecessary. They have 
often brought about the result that antitrust laws are designed to obtain, 
and have done it without cost to the government, without drawn-out 
legal battles being carried on by government at the taxpayers’ expense, 
without long delays. 

The consumer cooperatives, owned and operated by the individual 
citizens in local communities, have made state ownership as well as state 
control unnecessary. They have made nationalization, socialism, collectiv- 
ism, totalitarianism, either in fascist or in communist form, unnecessary. 
Operating as private enterprise and in terms of private property, in- 
dividual citizens acting cooperatively have done what governments have 
sometimes failed to do in regulating monopolies. They have freed polit- 
ical government from going into economic enterprises. 

The government in Sweden does not need to nationalize any industry 
and embark upon a gigantic economic enterprise in order to keep cartel 
prices within reason, so long as the individual consumers organized 
from local citizens upward in a democratically controlled national 
organization can engage in production as a large-scale competitor. In 
no other country has the consumer cooperative movement been able to 
make nationalization of industry unnecessary as it has done in Sweden. 
To meet a monopoly and cartel two ways are open: one is to nationalize 
the given industry and the other is to encourage private cooperative 
enterprise to take over the task.15 In Sweden the latter procedure is 
being emphasized. 





17 Marquis W. Childs, Sweden, The Middle Way (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 50. 
18 As stated to the writer by a cooperator in Stockholm in June 1950. 
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6. Promoting democracy, justice, and general welfare. The consumer 
cooperatives in Sweden have put the democratic Rochdale Principles 
into operation in industry in a widespread way. These principles of 
procedure have included the rule of one vote per member irrespective 
of the amount of shares he owns, instead of one vote per share, with 
economic power being concentrated. They have included the rule of no 
proxy voting, and hence economic power is prevented from being pyra- 
mided in the hands of a few persons. They have included limitations on 
the amount of shares that any one person may own, thus preventing the 
indirect exercise of concentrated economic power. They have included 
the rule of voluntary membership and of voluntary withdrawal of mem- 
bership as well as of voluntary withdrawal of money invested. Hence, 
compulsion and other antidemocratic measures are not used. Threats, 
intimidation, violence—wholly undemocratic in nature—are not resorted 
to by the consumer cooperative. 

In keeping with the Rochdale Principles, Swedish consumer coopera- 
tives pay “a fair wage” to capital, fair wages to labor as determined 
by labor union standards; they pay taxes to the government according 
to the same rules as do other corporations; they have returned surpluses, 
after providing for reserve funds and for new developments—to the 
people who patronize their own business. 

The Swedish cooperatives have even shared the ownership of a busi- 
ness with a private commercial enterprise when the latter has been 
willing to share the control. They have kept out of businesses where 
private commercial enterprise has maintained fair prices judged by 
costs. They do not sell goods at less than a fair price under any conditions 
and certainly not in order to put another business enterprise out of 
business. They favor a mixed economy of private commercial enterprise, 
private cooperative enterprise, and, in certain cases, a partial entry of 
government into some enterprises. They do not seek a monopoly for 
themselves in any enterprise. Free competition, they claim, is good for 
themselves as well as for private commercial enterprise and government 
enterprise. 

The consumer cooperative in Sweden is noted for its influence in 
promoting democracy in the political government. It achieves this end 
by remaining neutral in politics. Unlike the British cooperatives, it has 
not identified itself with a political party but has kept political matters 
out of its meetings and out of its annual Congresses. It has kept in mind 
that it represents consumers in all classes and in all parties. It has be- 
come a leavening force among all classes; its democratic influence has 
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had a ramifying influence upon all groups. Speaking of all Scandinavia, 
a recent American writer who has lived in Scandinavia says: “It is a 
part of the world where nobody starves and few men are very rich, 
where the people have reached a remarkably high standard of living 
by working out their problems together on the basis of the greatest good 
to the greatest number.”!® This statement pays a high tribute of a 
democratic nature to the spirit of cooperation. 

In the words of Sweden’s distinguished statesman Axel Gjéres, “Co- 
operation is a democratic movement, based and developed on the equal 
rights of every member, a principle applying not only to the share of 
the member in the financial trading results, but regulating also the 
influence of the members over the undertaking.’’?° 

The cooperatives of Sweden educate their members in democracy. 
Participating in a cooperative society for a length of time is an education 
in democracy. Cooperating is “doing democracy.” 

KF has a large publishing program which includes books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals—all dealing directly and indirectly with cooperative 
democracy. Its leading periodical, called Vi, meaning “We,” has a 
larger circulation than any other weekly publication in Sweden. Vi is a 
family magazine with offerings that appeal to a wide range of interests. 
Its circulation is nearly 700,000 copies a week, which would be equiv- 
alent to fourteen million copies in the United States. Its news columns, 
editorials, and advertisements indirectly reflect the spirit of democracy 
and cooperation; its influence is widespread throughout Sweden.?! 

Consumer cooperatives in Sweden set aside a part of their savings 
each year for educational purposes, and part of these funds go to teach 
members, employees, and boards of directors the nature of democratic 
working and living together. Of all businesses in Sweden the coopera- 
tives are outstanding in the educational work for democracy that they 
carry on as a normal part of their activities. The people are numbered 
in the thousands each year who take part in the cooperative study groups. 
While many of these groups have their own local leaders, others are 
organized under the auspices of KF, of Var Gard, the cooperative 
school, or of Brevskolen, the famous correspondence school of Stockholm, 
whose students in a hundred different subjects number a hundred thou- 
sand a year.?? 





19 Edwin Ben Evans, Scandinavia (New York: Holiday House, 1948), p. 3. 
20 Gjéres, op. cit., p. 101. 
21 Hedberg, of. cit., p. 63. 
22 “Study Circle Methods,” Brevskolen, Stockholm. 
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The influence of the consumer cooperatives in building up the wel- 
fare of the people of Sweden is attested to, even by private commercial 
enterprise. Along this line Strode found Swedish capitalists who ad- 
mitted “that the cooperatives have been an indispensable factor in 
improving the general welfare of Sweden and in elevating the tone of 
the country,”2* not only through material benefits but also through the 
moral influence that the cooperatives have exerted. 

7. Moving toward international cooperation and peace. The consumer 
cooperatives in Sweden joined with similar cooperatives in Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland and formed in 1918 the Nordisk Andelsforbund, 
the Scandinavian Wholesale Society. Its activities involve “the joint 
purchasing of provisions, grain, feeding-stuffs and primary produce 
of other kinds.”24 It eliminates unnecessary middlemen and gives its 
members the advantage of buying in quantity lots such necessities as 
dried fruit, coffee, copra, rice, and so on. Its main headquarters are in 
Copenhagen, but the Swedish consumer cooperatives are among its chief 
owners. 

Likewise, Swedish consumer cooperatives joined with similar organiza- 
tions in Finland, Norway, and Denmark to form the Kooperativa Luma- 
férbundet in 1931, with headquarters in Copenhagen. This international 
organization, to which reference has already been made, has been effec- 
tive in bringing the prices of electric light bulbs down about 40 per 
cent for all the households of the Scandinavian countries. 

Kooperativa Férbundet of Sweden has long been an active member 
of the International Cooperative Alliance, which has published the 
Review of International Cooperation since 1895 and which maintains its 
central office in London. At present, the Director of the International 
Cooperative Alliance is Thorsten Odhe of Sweden. For many years Mr. 
Odhe was editor-in-chief of Kooperatoren, the official organ of the 
Swedish Cooperative Movement. Thus, the cooperative consumers of 
Sweden have been strongly represented in the international cooperative 
movement. 

Moreover, Swedish cooperators have been prominent in the activities 
of the International Cooperative Trading Agency since its inception 
in 1938. They have already played a leading part in the development 
of the International Cooperative Petroleum Association, which was 
organized in 1947. In many other ways Swedish cooperators have played 





23 Hudson Strode, Sweden, Model for a World (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1949), p. 189. 
24 Odhe, of. cit., p. 13. 
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a role in the international cooperation movement. As Mr. Odhe has said: 
“Swedish cooperators have always regarded the International cooperative 
movement and the mutual relations that it engenders as an aid to world 
peace and to the efforts to guarantee all countries and nations—irrespec- 
tive of language and race—liberty, peace, security, and access on equal 
terms to the economic riches of the earth.”?5 

In this paper seven roles have been indicated that the consumer co- 
operatives of Sweden have played within the framework of their national 
life and of international life. In no other country have the cooperatives 
played all seven of these roles any better than in Sweden. These roles 
are natural to the cooperative movement and are illustrative of what 
is going on today in varying degrees not only i: Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, and Iceland but in the other democratic countries of the world 
as well. 





25 Ibid., p. 14. 














PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The Pacific Sociological Society 

The annual meeting of the Society has been scheduled for Friday and 
Saturday, April 20 and 21, in Berkeley. Professor Robert Nisbet of the 
University of California is in charge of local arrangements. President 
Leonard Broom has asked that proposals for papers to be presented at 
the spring meeting be sent to Professor Gwynne Nettler, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. These proposals should include a description 
of about 200 words and should be in Professor Nettler’s hands by 
February 1, 1951. 


University of California, Los Angeles 

Tho following promotions have occurred: Dr. William S. Robinson 
to associate professor of sociology, Dr. Walter R. Goldschmidt to as- 
sociate professor of anthropology and sociology, Dr. George W. Brainerd 
to associate professor of anthropology, and Dr. Ralph H. Turner to 
assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Alder Jacobson in sociology has 
been appointed instructor. Dr. Leonard Broom, associate professor of 
sociology, has a leave, for the fall semester, to take a research appoint- 
ment under the Fulbright Act for research in Jamaica. His place is 
being filled temporarily by Dr. Eshrev Shevky with the title of lecturer 
in sociology. Dr. Philip Selznick, assistant professor of sociology, is on 
a one-year leave to do research for an agency connected with the Federal 
Government. His place is being filled temporarily by Mr. Gerald Popiel 
of Columbia University, who has the title of lecturer in sociology. 


Los Angeles State College 

The following appointments to the Sociology Department have been 
made: Dr. Richard Nahrendorf, from Drake University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of sociology. He is teaching courses in juvenile 
delinquency, urban sociology, and social work. Dr. Harold Diehl, who 
recently completed his Ph.D. at the University of Southern California, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Diehl is teaching 
courses in social statistics, community organization, and social legislation. 
Joseph Ford has been appointed assistant professor of sociology and is 
teaching courses in criminology, social psychology, and public opinion. 
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University of Southern California 

Dr. Melvin J. Vincent, head of the department, has completed the 
revision of the article “Los Angeles” for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The article for “Sociology in 1950” has been prepared by Dr. Emory S. 
Bogardus for the Americana Annual at their invitation. Dr. Alfred R. 
Lindesmith, visiting professor of sociology, spoke at the December meet- 
ing of Alpha Kappa Delta on “The Contributions of Sociology to an 
Understanding of the World’s Confusions and Antagonisms,” at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Martin Neumeyer. Dr. Lindesmith’s address was 
sponsored by Alpha Kappa Delta. 


Willamette University 

Professor Alfred Sheets has had the preliminary draft of his Ph.D. 
dissertation accepted by the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Southern California. His study is focused on success and failure in 
consumer cooperatives in the United States. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY. New York’s Newest Migrants. By 
C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, and Rose Kohn Goldsen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950, pp. xi-+238. 


Some 200,000 Puerto Ricans, Spanish-speaking United States citizens 
born in the insular Territory of Puerto Rico, had migrated to New 
York City by 1948. Culturally on the margin between aristocratic 
Spanish colonial and democratic North American, racially a mixture of 
Caucasian, Negro, and Indian, temperamentally more poetic than sci- 
entific, these immigrants constitute an unassimilated ethnic clinker in the 
melting pot of the metropolis. This group, one tenth as large as the 
population of its 350-square-mile motherland, has fled from its polluted 
paradise to the world of the subway and the time clock—both pushed by 
the scanty resources of the island and pulled by the high wages and 
standard of living of the mainland. 

Such a population shift necessarily entails much social readjustment 
on the part of the migrants. The authors have undertaken the task 
of describing this process by means of a series of quantitative comparisons 
of birth, disease, and mortality rates, economic status, and social be- 
havior on the island with those in the city. In addition, the migrants were 
examined with respect to their race, family and home life, religious 
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activities, educational achievement, and their opinions about ethnic 
attitudes in this country. 

A chapter entitled “Conflict and Solidarity” deals with the reactions 
of the Puerto Ricans to North American definitions of ethnic status; 
other chapters deal with the adaptation of the migrants to their new 
environment and with their aspirations. 

It would be impossible for one book to encompass all the details of 
the motivations and processes of adjustment in such a mass movement ; 
however, the authors have succeeded in collecting data which are un- 
questionably significant in the study of migration, ethnic groups, and the 
processes of accommodation and assimilation. 

TOM E. LASSWELL 
George Pepperdine College 


AMERIKA-SVENSK LYRIK. By Martin S. Allwood. Sweden: The In- 
stitute of Social Research, 1949, pp. xxxvii+166. 


This anthology of poems by Swedish immigrants gives a fascinating 
insight into the process of assimilation. It unveils a panorama of feelings 
and thoughts of the immigrants from the time of their departure from 
the homeland until they had become thoroughly Americanized. At first 
there was the longing for friends and dear ones left behind. This, how- 
ever, faded into the background as they busied themselves in the stern 
task of making their way in the new land. To some of the poets America 
was the land where they found religious and political freedom as well 
as economic emancipation. To others, however, America meant dis- 
appointment. Crass materialism, the “almighty dollar-god,” and super- 
ficialities in education were attacked. Our treatment of the Negro was 
bitterly resented. Since some had emigrated on account of dissatisfaction 
with the state church, they were critical of hypocrisy and falsehood on 
the part of the clergy. Some of the writers merely “boiled on the inside,” 
but others set out to make changes in America, and a school of socialist 
poets developed which had a consistent philosophy of social reform. 

The ready assimilation of the Swedish people is evidenced by the 
fact that only one of the representatives in this anthology was born and 
reared in America. It seems that the American-born generation has not 
mastered the Swedish language sufficiently well to use it as a medium 
for writing poetry. Carl Sandburg, born in the United States of Swedish 
parentage, has written all his poetry in English. 

WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Linfield College 
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THE MATRILINEAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE NAGAS OF 
ASSAM. By K. M. Kapadia. Bombay: The Popular Book Depot, 1950, ! 
pp. 34. 






































The author has studied the Western Nagas of Northeast India and | 
has concluded that the present Naga society becomes understandable 
when viewed as in a stage of transition from an earlier matrilineal to 
the present patrilineal organization. Certain practices which appear 
inconsistent with a patrilineal organization are explainable as survivals 
from a society organized on a matrilineal basis. ‘This may be of value 
in understanding apparent inconsistencies in other areas. 

WILLIAM C. SMITH 


TWILIGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Henry Gibbs. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950, pp. 288. 


On the basis of extensive travels in South Africa and of holding inter- 
views with numerous people, including the late Jan Smuts, the author 
portrays in a running narrative form a great many significant incidents, 
trends, and reactions to race relations in South Africa. He professes no 
color prejudice, for “the same fallible humanity links us.” He considers 
the social conditions and relationships of the Afrikaans, the English, the 
Natives, the Asians (East Indians), and the Colored People. He intro- 
duces a considerable amount of history, but here his style becomes choppy. 
He takes his readers to Capetown, Durban, Johannesburg. He visits 
the Shanty towns, outside Johannesburg, made known to English readers 
by Alan Paton in his Cry, the Beloved Country. He describes the con- 
flicts between Indians and Natives at Durban. He depicts some of the \ 
results of the apartheid, or segregation, policy of the current Malan 
Nationalist Government. 

The Natives, numbering 8,000,000 out of a population of 11,000,000, 
are seething with reactions not only against apartheid but also against 
the loss of some of the few opportunities that governments previous to 
the present had allowed them. The Colored People, about 700,000 and ) 
descendants for the most part of illegitimate children of white European 
fathers and Hottentot and Bantu mothers are bewildered by their 
worsening fortunes. The Indians, 300,000 of them, keenly sensitive to 
their precarious position between dominant people of European descent 
and a less developed and emotionally aroused Native population, are 
both on the offensive and defensive. Over all hangs heavy the repressive 
hand of the Malan Nationalist Government. Stirring all along the ethnic 
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fronts are agitators, some of them Communists, who see no chance ahead 
except through violent revolution. Moreover, there is the division of 
those of European descent into two distinct camps with each jealous of 
its position and with “an energetic sect of Afrikaaners claiming Divine 
inspiration” exercising “superiority over the other European group” and 
thereby weakening joint European leadership. The author sees little 
ahead except increasing violence—as a result of the present government’s 
autocratic procedures, carried out in the name of Christianity. A number 
of excellent photographs are included in this treatise on an increasingly 
tense development of race relations. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION. By O. W. Wilson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1950, pp. x-+540. 


The extent to which the American police are reaching professional 
maturity is well demonstrated by this volume on police administration. 
It is written in the tradition of August Vollmer and sets forth an ideal 
scheme of organization and procedure. Improvement in this field has not 
been limited to the extraordinary advances made in the development and 
use of means of crime detection, the knowledge and effective use of the 
findings of such disciplines as medicine, psychology, and psychiatry, 
and the development of sounder theories of the nature and origins 
of criminal behavior. More significant is the growth of a social philosophy 
of police administration which will serve to integrate its activities into 
the democratic process, and thus help bridge the gap between the police 
and the public which has seriously threatened to hamper its usefulness 
ever since the time when the police were brought into such, sharp and 
repeated conflict with new areas of the public in the attempt to administer 
a vast new body of regulations dealing with alcohol, gambling, motor 
vehicles, and juvenile delinquents. 

The newer sociological theories and research findings as to the nature 
of criminality have had little influence, as yet, on practical police ad- 
ministration. This is quite understandable. However, it is not too much 
to expect that some notice of these theories and findings and their impli- 
cations for police work should appear in such a text on police administra- 
tion. The present voiume is wholly innocent of any such discussion. Its 
author is more concerned that the police and public should understand 
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each other than that the sources of criminality should be discovered and 
dealt with effectively by police action or otherwise. 

The necessity for exercising administrative discretion entails constantly 
rising standards for police personnel and the development of a police 
force whose status in the community is much higher than it has been in 
the past. These points receive constant emphasis by the author. Un- 
fortunately, he does not deal with several matters in which the public 
has a deep interest: police brutality, the influence of “politics” on, and 
actual corruption in, the police force—matters which are certainly of 
prime importance in establishing sound public relations but of consider- 
able delicacy when the head of a school of police administration writes 
a text for the police official. In fact, the whole problem of “clean admin- 
istration” might well have been dealt with in more direct fashion. 

The author makes only casual reference to the work of other writers 
in this field. A brief selected bibliography of titles suitable for a police 
library would be a useful addition. In general, however, the book’s useful 
features far outweigh such less important considerations. E.F.Y. 


COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER LIVING. Citizen Achievement in Organi- 
zation, Design, and Development. By James Dahir. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950, pp. xiv-+-321. 


This book makes a substantial contribution to the field of social plan- 
ning. Its basis is a discussion of the effects in both urban and rural areas 
of urbanism and lack of planning for the presentation of various pro- 
grams, official and voluntary, to achieve “communities for better living.” 
The interrelationship of study and community organization in imple- 
menting plans is stressed, along with “everyone’s stake in the com- 
munity.” 

The book is one of the few which give in detail the experiences of 
many types of communities as they have undertaken to bring about 
improvements. It also relates efforts made by local agencies in great 
cities to stimulate social action in such institutions as a housing project, 
a hospital, a social settlement. Discussions of suburban developments in 
different localities, satellite cities, rural community areas, garden cities, 
real estate projects, towns built by the Federal Government give in clear, 
concise fashion the practical aspects of and the need for social planning 
of a concrete nature. Considerable emphasis is put upon the use of the 
“neighborhood or residential unit.”” Local efforts may center in beautifica- 
tion, a community theater, a forum, or a local recreational council. The 
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author concludes that “there are signs pointing to an acknowledgment 
of an even larger role for local government in improving the quality 
of life of the citizen” and also “in enlarging the area over which local 
government has jurisdiction.” Included is the idea that “larger fiscal 
authority must be granted cities.” Financial cooperation with state and 
federal government may provide assistance. Social scientists can help 
through research, through leadership, and through local participation as 
citizens. The author calls a social scientist a “planning educator.” The 
universities have an opportunity for training leaders and for helping 
“to develop a root system”’ for democracy. 

The book contains a number of photographs and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. B.A.McC. 


OUR REJECTED CHILDREN. By Albert Deutsch. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1950, pp. xxviii+-292. 


The book is the result of a “journalistic survey of juvenile delin- 
quency.” The author visited correctional institutions (so-called reform 
schools), detention homes, jails, and places where delinquent children 
are found. He interviewed the directors and staff members of these 
institutions and talked with scores of juvenile inmates. It is admittedly 
not a scholarly report. Much of the material is impressionistic in char- 
acter. Considering the limited amount of information, much of which 
was obtained during brief visits in institutions, the conclusions are ex- 
pressed emphatically. The report is obviously intended as a critical 
appraisal of institutional treatment of delinquents. The mishandling of 
inmates and the failure to accomplish real reform are stressed. 

The book is more than an exposé of conditions in correctional institu- 
tions, for a section is devoted to a brief analysis of causes of delinquency, 
which is far from adequate, and an outline of a program for real re- 
form. M.H.N. 


FERTILITY IN MARRIAGE. By Louis Portnoy and Jules Saltman. New 
York: Farrar, Strauss and Company, 1950, pp. xx-+-250. 


This is a guide for the childless, written chiefly from a medical point 
of view, but with discussions of the broader aspects of the problem of 
childlessness. Ten or more out of every hundred married couples are 
without children. Questions that such couples might ask are practically 
discussed here and without the use of technical medical terminology. 
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INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION. By Malcolm S. Knowles. New York: 
Association Press, 1950, pp. xvi+-272. 


In this book the reader will find something about many aspects of the 
main theme, namely, the social significance of the adult education move- 
ment, the psychology of adults, the nature and techniques of leadership as 
called for in adult education, methods and materials that may be used 
in adult education, procedures for organizing adult groups, and the 
evaluation of adult education programs. The treatment is based on a 
knowledge of both the dynamics of personality and group dynamics. 
Perhaps the most significant chapter is the one on group dynamics and 
the art of leadership. The distinction between leader-centered leadership 
and group-centered leadership is made clear, and an important analysis 
is given of the various important aspects of the functioning of group- 
centered leadership. However, many readers will find the book exceed- 
ingly useful because of the many practical suggestions for planning and 
carrying out programs. A vital chapter is the concluding one, which deals 
with “Evaluating Programs of Adult Education.’ Several yardsticks 
are indicated. The author has drawn heavily and to good purpose upon 
his manifold experience in informal adult education. E.S.B. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE. By R. Clyde White. Second 
Edition. New York: American Book Company, 1950, pp. xiv-+546. 


The author has brought his 1940 edition to date. As in the case of 
the earlier edition he has provided the student in the school of social 
work with a useful view of this vast, rapidly developing field of public 
responsibility. The contents give a minimum of information needed by all 
social workers in both private and public organizations. Obviously, any 
one of its twenty-seven chapters might well be expanded into materials 
for an entire course for professional workers. In fact, many of them 
have been so developed: personnel, finance, public relations, statistics, 
research, and so on. 

In a welter of historical facts, professional data, and administrative 
detail, one misses in this volume the explicit statement of a unifying 
philosophy of public welfare or the exposition of a set of principles 
which would clarify the processes of growth and give some basis for 
envisaging future changes. The author has paid scant attention to the 
effects of the expansion of democratic procedures into public welfare 
and the consequent blurring of the lines between the “disadvantaged” 
classes and the “independent, tax-paying” citizen; the difficulty of fully 
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integrating the thinking of the professional expert into the logic of com- 
munity living; the complications arising from population growth, wide- 
spread migrations, universal literacy, world reorganization, the current 
shrinkage of time and space, and numerous other contemporaneous 
changes that have significant direct relations with regard to which the 
student needs to be alerted. More immediately, there is lacking any sys- 
tematic discussion of such matters as the inherent limitations of organiza- 
tion and the nature and control of conflicts within the organization as 
between individual and organizational interests, methods of testing the 
efficacy of social welfare programs, and so on. Also the increasingly 
significant findings of the social sciences merit attention in such a volume. 
Students would benefit by more extended bibliographies and study 
questions. E.F.Y. 


PROTESTANT LEADERSHIP EDUCATION SCHOOLS. By Floy S. Hyde. 
New York: Columbia University, 1950, pp. viii+196. 


This study provides a description and evaluation of the Protestant 
Leadership Education Schools, operated under the philosophy and plan 
of the International Council of Religious Education. The primary pur- 
pose of these schools is to develop effective church leaders in education, 
which is chiefly a movement to train lay leaders. The New York City 
program is used as the basis of the study, including an analysis of its 
operation, the teacher situation, curriculum, faculty, and administration. 


THE FAMILY TODAY. A GUIDE FOR LEADERS IN FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION. By Dorothy T. Dyer. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1950, pp. 169+five units. 


This book on materials, techniques, and procedures of family life 
education grew out of a course on that subject at the University of 
Minnesota in the summer of 1949. The projects were worked out co- 
operatively by the students in the class. The five projects deal with pre- 
marriage considerations and experiences, the marriage situation, preg- 
nancy and the birth experience, the child in the family, and the social 
and personal functions of the family. Each is divided into subprojects, 
chiefly in outline form with some descriptive and case material and also 
with a selection of sources for each topic. While the book is valuable as 
a guide for similar classes, the material is less important for the specialist 
in the field, who has better material at his disposal. M.H.N. 
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CITIES IN EVOLUTION. By Patrick Geddes. New and Revised Edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. xxxi+-241. 


This book was originally published in 1915. The present edition was 
revised and edited by The Outlook Tower Association, Edinburgh, 
and The Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction, London. 
Patrick Geddes is regarded as “a father of the social theories underlying 
modern town and country planning.” He emphasized the need for 
a survey, then a plan, and then practice. He believed that sociology, 
economics, and civics should be integrated in the community with order 
and beauty and the interests of people, especially of the family. He 
stressed the need for a “Civic Exhibition and a permanent centre for 
Civic Studies every town—an ‘Outlook Tower.’ Included is a sec- 
tion, “Cities and Town Planning Exhibition, Illustrations Selected from 
Geddes’ Second Exhibition.” In the Appendixes are The Geddes Dia- 
grams, Geddes Final Dundee Lecture, and a brief biography. 

The book may well be studied by current city planners, both lay and 
professional. It is remarkably “modern.” B.A.MCC. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL. By Lowell J. Carr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950, pp. xxv-+591. 


This revised edition, as well as the earlier one, presents a technology 
for solving the problem of delinquency, concentrating on the reduction 
of juvenile maladjustment as a step toward a more effective control of 
crime. Delinquency is regarded as a social problem, with its ecological 
conditions and variable trends and cycles. A special chapter is devoted to 
the influence of war on delinquency, and a more integrated analysis of 
causation is presented. 

The remainder of the book follows the general pattern of the previous 
edition, with sections on the technology of control, social action, and 
social organization. New chapters are added and up-to-date bibliographies 
accompany the different sections. The author used some of the older 
material and he drew heavily on practical experience in describing the 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of delinquent behavior of juveniles; 
but he used the findings of numerous other authorities also in formulating 
the principles and procedures that may be used in delinquency control. 

M.H.N. 
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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. By Arnold J. Toynbee. A Synthesis of Selec- 
tions from A Study of History by Albert Vann Fowler. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950, pp. xiv-+165. 


Passages from the monumental six-volume 4 Study of History are 
brought together to indicate how Toynbee has analyzed war as an aspect 
of former civilizations and as a contemporary problem. Since most of 
the selections in this book are not in the one-volume edition of the Study, 
many who have read it should welcome this additional insight into the 
problems of militarism and war. Perhaps those who have read all six 
volumes may have an even greater appreciation for the work of the 
compiler. The book is, of course, entirely in the words of Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 

The thesis of the book is that militarism is suicidal in its consequences 
and that peace-loving nations have the means to hold it at bay until 
they settle their conflicts without resorting to war. Briefly, it may be 
said of nations as of men, He who lives by the sword shall die by the 
sword. This hypothesis, or proverb, is examined in the light of history 
through the ages and found to be true. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Francis E. Merrill, H. Warren Dunham, Arnold 
Rose, and Paul W. Tappan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950, pp. 424. 


It is the assumption of this book that students can learn more about 
a few social problems than about the usual list of them. A superior 
introductory statement on the nature of social problems is presented by 
Merrill. Students are given the principal definitions of concepts and 
social behavior in simple and direct language. Four social problems are 
included for analysis: personality, delinquency, family, and minority 
groups, and three chapters are devoted to each. One advantage of such a 
collaboration is that each section has the ring of competence and author- 
ity. The style has been standardized so that the student will not be 
disturbed by variation in sentence structure. No doubt this book may be 
used in combination with an introductory sociology text, a social problems 
book, or some of the books of readings in social problems. It may be 
that some instructors can rely solely on this text for a single semester 
course on social problems. E.C.M. 
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GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER. By Sterling Spero. New York: Remsen 
Press, 1948, pp. ix-+-497. 


Professor Spero has undertaken the difficult task of examining and 
analyzing the many conflict situations that have occurred between the 
authority of government as employer and the rights of governmental 
employees to improve their wages and working conditions. “One cannot 
strike against the government,” as a dictum, was handed down at the 
time of the Boston police strike a generation ago. Nonetheless, there 
have been many strikes against governmental agencies since that time, 
and upon each of these occasions the problems involved have had to be 
settled anew. 

The late President Roosevelt, in attempting to settle the matter for 
his troubled times, took the stand that government employees had every 
right to organize but no right to employ either militant action or strikes. 
President Truman, at the time of the railroad strike in May 1946, 
attempted to invoke the most drastic action ever taken, including com- 
pulsory labor for strikers under the army draft system; but Congress 
refused to go along with him. Later, the Taft-Hartley Act, vetoed by 
Truman, embraced a clause forbidding any government employee to 
strike under penalty of discharge and loss of civil service status. As many 
government employees are also tax-paying citizens, the question of polit- 
ical activity and political neutrality naturally arises, since if the right 
to strike is denied political reprisals would seem to offer the next best 
chance. In 1939 the Hatch Act was passed. This Act provides that no 
employee in the executive branch of the government may use his authority 
or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or its results. 
This puts a further curb upon government employees who would seek 
redress. 

The author proceeds to give a detailed historical account of the rise 
of trade unionism in the public service and concludes with several well- 
pointed discussions on public employment policies. As the matter rests 
now, both the AFL and the CIO do not favor strikes by their affiliates 
against government agencies, but neither do they “endorse the proposi- 
tion that government employee strikes are always indefensible.” In 
other words, expediency and the philosophy that holds the strike as a 
last big weapon are still very much in the picture, laws and court deci- 
sions notwithstanding. One might venture to say that, since these govern- 
ment employees are among the people of the United States, to strike 
might be likened to striking against themselves. M.J.V. 
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SOME THEORY OF SAMPLING. By William Edwards Deming. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1950, pp. xvii+-602. 


Sampling is at once the greatest source of economy of effort and money 
and the most potent source of error in survey work. How to achieve 
the required precision at the lowest expenditure is the central theme of 
this volume. Except for the final section on mathematical theory this 
book does not presuppose more than college algebra with a smattering 
of calculus. The application of the principles of sampling is fully illus- 
trated by two extended examples which bring into sharp focus the whole 
procedure and its rationale. 

When sociologists extend the field of survey and the use of samples 
this volume will be increasingly indispensable to them as is well indicated 
by some sample chapter headings: Planning of Surveys, Various Errors 
of a Survey, The Sample as a Basis for Action, Estimation of the Pre- 
cision of a Sample, Allocation of a Stratified Sample, and so on. 

The author’s work as adviser in sampling for the national Bureau of 
the Budget in the Department of Agriculture and in the Bureau of the 
Census, along with similar responsibilities concerning India and Japan, 
has given him much firsthand knowledge of field work problems. The 
volume is therefore valuable not only to students but to mature specialists 
in dealing with concrete field situations. A first course in statistics and 
at least some reading knowledge in experimental design are assumed. 

E.F.Y. 


AREA RESEARCH; THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Julian H. Steward. 
Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 63. New York, 1950, pp. xix 
+164. 


This book is a brief summary and evaluation of the concepts, problems, 
techniques, and theories used in area research, with the objective of 
suggesting ways and means of creating an integrated conceptual frame- 
work for genuine interdisciplinary area study. The author is an anthro- 
pologist and approaches the problem quite frankly from the point of 
view of his own discipline. By way of concrete suggestions, he explicitly 
formulates a number of specific hypotheses or themes around which an 
integrated, cross-cultural research program might be oriented. He also 
describes in some detail the Puerto Rico area project with which he is 
associated. As Paul Webbink states in the Preface, the author proceeds 
on the assumption “that practical needs will be better served by better 

. ” 
science. 
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Leading up to the specific suggestions, there is a sound but brief 
survey and evaluation of the chief types of community, regional, and 
national studies. The author deplores the frequent lack of historical 
perspective in these studies and points up the fragmentary, unintegrated, 
and noncumulative nature of much research in this field. 

The book is a valuable brief summary and criticism of the chief types 
of studies in this field. It contains an index, but no bibliography. The 
references in the footnotes are intended only to provide examples and 
illustrations, and not to cover the field. 

Many social scientists may disagree with the author of this monograph 
concerning some of the specific proposals advanced, but most of them will 
be in hearty agreement with his general aim. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
University of Southern California 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH METHODS. By Wilson Gee. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950, pp. vii+-390. 


In this carefully thought-out work the author has boiled down a wide 
range of research materials and made the results exceedingly useful. 
The volume is more than a handbook, for it contains a great deal of 
usable theory. The starting point is the social sciences. Their nature and 
the current trends in them are described. In the next place, attention is 
given to the meaning of research and of the scientific method. Six impor- 
tant chapters follow on (1) logical methods, (2) the case method, (3) 
the statistical method, (4) the historical method, (5) the survey method, 
and (6) the experimental method. The concluding discussion deals with 
social science research organization. 

Although the author draws heavily on quotations in the presentation 
of ideas, he defends the procedure by pointing out that “it is impossible 
for one person to speak with authority on so wide a range of intellectual 
concern” as his book covers. He defines the social sciences as being con- 
cerned with “the activities of man in relation to the group or groups 
with which he associates.” He bespeaks for the social sciences “increas- 
ingly larger contingents of our most intelligent young men and women, 
and the financial resources for them to have the best sort of equipment 
and unexcelled opportunities for the use of both their talent and their 
training,” because the social sciences are young and the need by society 
for what they will have to offer is great. He makes a strong plea for 
“the development of new techniques in social research.” 
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Dr. Gee divides methods into logical and technical. The former in- 
clude observation and inference, induction and deduction, analysis and 
synthesis, comparison and analogy, definition and classification, and so 
on; the technical methods include the case, statistical, experimental, and 
survey methods. “Social phenomena do not lend themselves very well 
to what is known as the ‘controlled experiment,’” because of the many 
variables and because of objections that are raised to using human beings 
as “guinea pigs.” It would seem, however, that experimental studies in 
social psychology have gone far enough to justify further advances in the 
social sciences with controlled experiments, ex post facto, cross sectional, 
and projected. This volume will be used extensively as a handy reference 
work by social science students desiring orientation and a knowledge of 
backgrounds in social research. E.S.B. 


THE URBAN PATTERN. City Planning and Design. By Arthur B. Gal- 
lion, Dean of the School of Architecture, University of Southern California, 
in collaboration with Simon Eisner, City Planner-Technical Director, Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency of Los Angeles. London, New York, 
Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950, pp. 446. 


This is a most significant book in the field of city planning. The co- 
authors have had much practical experience with a rich background of 
realistic analysis of the meanings incorporated in the effort to direct 
change in urban planning. To this the organization of the book bears 
witness in its five parts: The City of the Past, The Industrial City, 
The City of Today, The Planning Process, and Contemporary Stand- 
ards. 

It is couched in direct English with a vigorous use of vocabulary to 
vivify ideas. A few phrases may be cited in illustration: “the living 
environment,” “issues in focus,” “‘an age of urban anarchy,” “the zoning 
fantasy,” “weeds in the garden” (blight, decline). Various theories are 
discussed frankly and conclusions are given from the points of view of 
the authors. These include such programs as The Master Plan, The 
Zoning Plan, The Neighborhood Unit, Redevelopment, Taxation, and 
the Legal Foundation of Planning. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and there is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy set up for each of the five parts. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on the comprehensive scope of the material and its logical 
organization. B.A.MCC. 


” 4 
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THESE RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS. United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, 1950, pp. 214. Distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York. 


Several important United Nations documents are available in this 
volume, the most significant one being the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. A feature of the book is a statement of how each of 
the articles of the Declaration of Human Rights was developed to its 
final wording: the process is traced in sequence from the Secretariat 
draft, the Drafting Committee, the Commission on Human Rights, 
and, finally, the draft adopted by the General Assembly. Several Con- 
ventions worked out by the United Nations are also cited. 

There are fifteen chapters for the discussion and analysis of several 
related topics: equal rights for women; refugees, displaced persons, and 
stateless persons; prevention and punishment of the crime of genocide; 
trade-union rights; forced labor; slavery; and several other topics of 
broader nature. J-E.N. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Symposium on Social 
Psychology. Edited by James G. Miller. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950, pp. ix+205. 


This book gives the papers that were presented by a number of social 
psychologists from different universities at a symposium held at the 
University of Chicago. A strong emphasis is given to methodology be- 
cause of the need for more and improved research in social psychology. 
For the first time techniques are being discovered for studying “how 
people get along with each other, why they fight, and how they can be 
prevented from fighting.” 

Scientific methods in human relationships are discussed by Donald G. 
Marquis, who points out six steps “in any complete research”: (1) 
problem formulation, (2) review of knowledge, (3) preliminary obser- 
vation of data, (4) theory construction, (5) verification, and (6) 
application of verified theory. Ronald Lippitt points out five trends in 
social psychology: namely, (1) centering attention on social crucial 
problems, (2) improved techniques of measurement, (3) application of 
experimental techniques “to larger and larger social settings,” (4) 
development of social theory that cuts across several social disciplines, 
and (5) recognition of the need for the social psychologist “in many 
areas of practical judgment and action.”’ Four types of research method 
are discussed: (1) the field survey, (2) the field experiment, (3) the 
laboratory experiment, and (4) the clinical analysis of the single case. 
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Leon Festinger reports on some laboratory experiments on “‘the role 
of group belongingness.” He regrets that there are so few social psy- 
chologists who have time to do genuine sociopsychological research. 
Darwin Cartright presents a study in ‘“‘psychological economics” ; Daniel 
Katz takes up survey techniques “in the evaluation of morale.” John R. 
P. French, Jr., gives the gist of some field experiments in “changing 
group productivity.” A comparative study of national characteristics is 
made by D. V. McGranahan and Ivor Wayne; several “implications of 
learning theory for social psychology” are suggested by James J. Gibson. 
The concluding article is a round-table discussion on “social psychology 
and the atom bomb.” The volume contains many valuable points evolving 
from current studies in social psychology; it also shows the widely diver- 
sified and disconnected range within which social psychologists are 
working and the need for further orientation regarding central themes. 

E.S.B. 


GROUP PROCESS IN ADMINISTRATION. By Harleigh B. Trecker. 
New York: Women’s Press, 1950, pp. xviii +330. 


This revised and enlarged edition is an expansion of the fundamental 
hypotheses expressed in the original volume. The principles of group 
work are applied to administration, and administration is thought of as 
a group process. The problems and difficulties of social agency admin- 
istration are fundamentally human problems, involving the relationships 
with people and the problems of work adjustments. The author discusses 
the structure and organization of social agencies; the executive function 
with groups; understanding and working with the staff group, social 
agency boards, and constituency groups; effective community relations 
and the development of responsible group participation ; the organization 
of the administrative job, skills in group leadership, and work with 
committees ; the planning process, including the formulation of purposes, 
the determination of policies, and the coordination of efforts; and such 
administrative functions as keeping records and preparing reports, 
evaluating the group processes of administration, and the promotion of 
various types of studies. Research is regarded essential in effective 
administration. 

This is not merely a book on social work administration. The analysis 
of the group process in the administration of social agencies has socio- 
logical significance. Although there are few adequate studies of the 
group process, sociologists have long recognized the importance of the 
analysis of social processes. M.H.N. 
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TELEVISION, MEDIUM OF THE FUTURE. By Maurice Graham. Lon- 
don: Percival Marshall, 1949, pp. xiv-+142. 


The author, formerly head of the BBC Television Service, gives 
careful descriptions of the operation of television stations and services. 
The language is instructive but nontechnical. Britain is called “the 
cradle of television,” for television first began operation there in 1936, 
whereas the first commercially licensed station in the United States 
dates from 1941. However, the development of television ceased in 
Britain for seven years during World War II, and the United States 
forged ahead. Britain and the United States are far in advance of all 
other countries today in television operations. 

Of the many observations made by Mr. Graham only a few can be 
cited: (1) Opposition to television is led by theater managers, music hall 
combines, film producers and exhibitors, artists’ organizations, and certain 
sports promoters. (2) Television is a far more dangerous rival to “live 
entertainment” than sound radio. (3) When color television finally 
comes, “it will still lack the human appeal of the event itself.” (4) 
“Individuals may go less often, but more people will go sometimes.” 
(5) On the international side “there will be virtually no penetration 
of one country by another’s television.” E.S.B. 


ETHICS AND SOCIETY. By Melvin Rader. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950, pp. xii-++401. 


Professor Rader in his Preface asks such profoundly interesting ques- 
tions as ‘““What is the essential value of human life?” “What is the 
nature of the good society?” “What is right social action?’ “What is 
the essence of civilization?” These are good questions and rightly asked 
in such a book as this, a study of the ethics of social reconstruction. The 
author has an inspiring philosophy and a pleasing way of presenting the 
application of that philosophy to present-day problems. However simple 
the reading may appear to be, it requires not a little concentration to 
grasp the meaning of Rader’s thought and his precise definition of terms. 
Some conclusions reached are “Our social ideal should be the develop- 
ment of total persons united in a culturally rich community,” “Social 
action is objectively right if it brings about the maximum surplus of 
good over evil.” “The good society is that which is most efficacious in 
promoting welfare, all people considered and in the long run.” “The 
only guarantee against abuse of power is freedom and democracy. The 
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hope of the future lies in the achievement within nations of liberal social 
democracy and among nations of strong world government. The immedi- 
ate imperative is to exercise great tact and determination in the pursuit 
of peaceful goals.” These may give the reader some idea as to the neces- 
sity for understanding the definitions of the terms used by the author. 
Needless to say, he has given such words and phrases as welfare, liberal 
social democracy, freedom, and good and evil their specific meanings in 
the text. Most interesting chapters are those which deal with the liberal, 
aristocratic, democratic, fascist, and socialist ideals. His imaginary 
dialogue between a modern democrat and Socrates is particularly sig- 
nificant and illuminating. Rader’s suggestions for further reading are 
splendid. M.J.V. 


THE HUMAN GROUP. By George C. Homans. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950, pp. xxvi-+484. 


In the Foreword Bernard de Voto summarizes the author’s central 
terms, for example, three elements of behavior: what the members of a 
group do as members of a group, the relationship that the activity of 
one member of a group has to that of another, and the sum of interior 
feeling that a “group-member has in relation to what the group does.” 
In addition, the author considers “norms,” or the codes of behavior 
which the group develops; “the external system” of relationships between 
a group and its environment; “the internal system’ of sentiments opera- 
tive within the group; and also “build-up” and “feed-back” processes. 

The author utilizes studies of five small groups as subject-materials 
for his analyses. These are a group of workingmen in a modern Ameri- 
can factory, the Norton Street Gang of boys in “Cornerville,” a kinship 
group in Tikopia in Polynesia, the social disintegration situation in 
“Hilltown,”’ a New England community, and a conflict situation in a 
manufacturing company. Most of the studies are fairly well known, but 
the author makes a unique approach to them, for he tests each of the 
concepts in the light of the activities in each of the five groups. By the 
use of italics he emphasizes a considerable number of hypotheses. A few 
will be selected at random and be noted in the following paragraph. 

(1) The higher the rank of a person within a group, the more nearly 
his activities conform to the norms of a group. (2) The higher a person’s 
social rank, the wider will be the range of his interactions. (3) A person 
of higher social rank than that of another originates interaction for 
the latter more often than the latter originates interaction for him. (4) 
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The higher a man’s social rank, the larger the number of persons for 
whom he originates interaction, either directly or through intermediaries. 
(5) The more frequently persons interact with one another, when no 
one of them originates interaction with much greater frequency than the 
others, the greater is their liking for one another and their feeling of 
ease in one another’s presence. 

Dr. Homans’ studies of the small group are intriguing, but they will 
need to be pursued further before definitive findings can be generally 
accepted. If his generalizations, or hypotheses, can be further tested, 
their value as sociological findings will be enhanced. It is not clear, for 
example, how far the five groups that were analyzed are representative 
groups. Some of them are not small groups. In some the leaders gave 
“orders” more authoritatively than in others. One wonders why the 
author, in discussing the leader, adds a “maxim” not found in his 
analyses of his groups. In his treatment of leaders the author seems to 


mix “ordering” behavior with democratic behavior. E.S.B. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Raymond W. Murray. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950, pp. xii+-407. 


The author, believing that “modern sociology has weakened its own 
position by attempting to copy blindly the methods of the physical sci- 
ences, offers this introductory text primarily to show that sociology 
“dealing with man and human society, cannot be divorced from philos- 
ophy.” The discussions fall under two general headings: the first, dealing 
with man and society, emphasizes the organic and sociocultural elements ; 
the second deals with the principles of sociology which show man and 
his relationships in society. The chapters are simply and clearly written, 
but necessarily abbreviated in character, since the author attempts to 
give rather rapid surveys of the findings from other social sciences that 
are pertinent to his presentations. Running throughout the text is an 
indication of a moral judgment determining the specific point of view of 
the author. So, in the brief dissertation on eugenics, while admitting 
the importance of heredity, he would have the student remember that 
“heredity plays a smaller role than was formerly believed.” This is not 
true; no good geneticist has ever minimized the role of environment. 
The author’s religious background often causes him to lose a lot of 
objectivity, somewhat unfortunately for a text supposed to be dispas- 
sionate. In his discussion of demographic factors a plea is actually made 
for the large family and emphasis is placed upon “the bogey” of over- 
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population. Those who think of overpopulation as a cause of war “fail 
to realize . . .that complex cultural factors produce depressions and that 
national philosophies and power politics are chiefly instrumental.” 
Sociology for a Democratic Society undertakes to show the delusions of 
Marx, a project which is fairly well accomplished. M.J.V. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. Vol. I. Comments of Governments. Lake 
Success, New York: United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 1950, 
pp. xii+271. 


In this documentary volume the replies of various governments are 
given for specific information requested by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The replies are grouped, in alphabetical sequence 
of the nations, under the following headings: freedom of information; 
principles and policies; legal status and ownership of media of informa- 
tion; the establishment of control of media of information; the corrup- 
tion, suspension, and suppression of media of information; the gathering 
of information; the international transmission of information; the free 
publication and reception of information; measures for increasing and 
improving information; measures to counteract false information; stand- 
ards and professional conduct and competence; comments concerning 
international action. This indicates an extensive breakdown of the 
problems of information as the concern of the United Nations, with 
numerous details asked and answered under each division. The replies 
show realistically just where the nations stand on all issues raised and 
facilitate a comparative study of achievements and trends. _—‘J..E.N. 


CHARLES DARWIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Edited by Sir Francis Darwin. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1950, pp. 260. 


This little book discloses the natural modesty and scientific spirit of 
one of the great men of science. Darwin was completely honest as a 
scientist. He remained loyal to the ethics of science and never com- 
promised completeness of research for hasty publication and premature 
personal recognition. The letters of Darwin to his friends and critics 
made available in this book indicate the openness of his way of thinking, 
especially in regard to the Wallace affair. Both Darwin and Wallace had 
independently developed a theory of natural selection. However, Darwin 
was willing not to publish his work, the fruit of twenty years of in- 
tensive research, if the publication in any way implied plagiarism. Friends 
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of the two men insisted that they both publish short statements of their 
conceptions of natural selection simultaneously. Darwin’s great work 
has earned for him a lasting place in the records of science. Social sci- 
entists might gain from contact with this book inspiration for larger 
samples, more carefully edited questionnaires and scales, and cautious 
conclusions from the data. E.C.M. 


CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY. By John Lewis Gillin and John Philip Gillin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948, pp. viii+-844. 


This is a revision and rewriting of an earlier text, 4n Introduction 
to Sociology, published in 1942, by the same authors. The new title is 
entirely suitable, and the book offers an excellent cultural approach to 
sociology. The plan of the book is strong and clear. The basic conditions 
of sociocultural life are discussed first, then the development of culture 
and social groups. Social institutions, including the domestic, economic, 
educational, political, and religious, are given an extended analysis and 
description. Social interaction and several basic social processes are 
taken up next. The individual is considered in terms of his socialization, 
the development of personality, and social control. Some attention is 
given to social pathology, dependency, delinquency, and crime. The 
student should respond to the readability and practical nature of this 
text; the data are human and realistic; there is no affectation of abstract 
terminology or theory; social theory, definition, development, and 
description are worked out briefly and objectively. J-E.N. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RESEARCH. By Frederick L. Whitney. Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950, pp. xvi+539. 


The earlier editions of this book, published in 1939 and 1942, have 
achieved an established reputation, especially among educators. This is a 
well-organized treatise, a book full of details, and a work based on an 
unusually wide coverage of the literature. Since the new edition has 
involved relatively few changes, only a listing of some of the major 
aspects of research that are presented need be given: the research prob- 
lem, evaluation of previous research, collection of evidence, the descriptive 
method, the historical method, the experimental method, the philosoph- 
ical type of research, the prognostic type of research, sociological types 
of research, the creative type of research, classification of research 
material, and the research report. E.S.B. 
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RITUAL IN FAMILY LIVING. By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. 
Boll. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, pp. x-+228. 


The place of ritual in family living has not been fully understood and 
appreciated. This book portrays American family rituals and their social, 
racial, and religious backgrounds. Ritual is broadly defined by the authors 
as “a pattern of prescribed formal behavior. . .which tends to be re- 
peated over and over again. . .as a phase of family life it is what the 
family sees about itself that it likes and wants formally continued.” 
Based on interviews, reminiscences, and published autobiographies, the 
study reveals the importance and meaning of ritual in contemporary 
family life, the changes and trends in family rituals during the past 
century, the effects of class differentials, the changes accompanying family 
cycles, and how rituals tend to integrate family activities. The data 
gathered from more than four hundred families reveal that rituals are 
more significant than most people have realized. Rituals constitute a 
considerable proportion of family activities and tend to influence family 
interaction, attitudes, behavior patterns, roles, statuses, household func- 
tionings, and many other phases of family life. M.H.N. 


HANDBOOK OF GROUP DISCUSSION. By Russell H. Wagner and Car- 
roll C. Arnold. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950, pp. v+-322. 


The authors give a straightforward description of the basic procedures 
of effective group discussion. The topics covered include bases of belief, 
subject-problems, preparation, the process of group discussion, leadership, 
participation, speech and language, and special types of group discussion, 
such as panel discussion, the dialogue, the symposium, radio discussion, 
and televised discussion. The last-mentioned subject is one of the newest 
developments, and its treatment is developed by Professor John B. 
Roberts of Temple University. Extensive illustrative materials are 
given in six appendixes, which cover a total of 120 pages. 

The term principles is used where it would be more accurate to use 
the term procedures. The former concept is usually considered to refer 
to theoretical generalizations based on empirical research. The book is 
replete with a large number of concrete suggestions of what should be 
done and of what should not be done for discussion to follow an orderly 
course. Excellent photographs add to the attractiveness of this hand- 
book. E.S.B. 
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BITTER WINE. A Novel by Albert Schonbar. New York: The Exposition 
Press, 1950, pp. 136. 


This is a first novel by 62-year-old Albert Schonbar, president of the 
Schonbar-Leigh Printing Company. Two themes run through his story, 
the first reporting the struggles of a young immigrant to the United 
States from Latvia, the second attempting to show the blighting effects 
of war upon youth. It is unfortunate that in working out these themes 
aspiring novelist Schonbar fails to inject life into his situations. His 
characters are never more than puppets dangled from the same strings. 

The protagonist is Frederick Behrens, a young immigrant who strug- 
gles—and in the telling of the tale, not too much—on the way from 
poverty to success. What made Mr. Schonbar attempt to write the novel 
was his desire to show that wars are generally inspired by older men 
but have to be fought by the innocent young men. Young Frederick came 
to America in order to escape a four-year period of enforced military 
service. In Latvia he had been a member of an underground organiza- 
tion of youths who had called themselves the ‘None Under Fifty” club. 
In the United States, Frederick attempts, with the aid of the son of a 
rich munitions maker, to carry on the ideals of the organization. Not 
much came of it, but his enthusiasm led him into writing about the 
aims and ideals of the organization. Later, his young son, convalescing 
at Colorado Springs, finds the notes and becomes imbued with the same 
idea. His wealthy mother discovers his attempts to organize the ‘None 
Under Fifty” club and writes an anonymous satirical article for the 
newspaper about such ideas. When the young lad discovers that his 
mother is the writer, he commits suicide. Hence the title of the novel, 
Bitter Wine. 

The author is evidently seriously sincere in his attempt to show that 
if the wars had to be fought by the older men who are responsible for 
them they might be eliminated. At any rate, the purpose is good, but 
Mr. Schonbar is no Erich Maria Remarque, who made some similar 
suggestion in his stirring 4// Quiet on the Western Front. M.J.v. 











